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THE SCRAPBOOK 


Flacking for Pol Pot 


A part from the death of a journal¬ 
ist, no more poignant event is 
ever recorded in the media than the 
demise of a onetime “antiwar activ¬ 
ist.” This was confirmed in the pages 
of the New York Times and Washington 
Post last week, where the passing in 
Budapest of Fred Branfman, 72, was 
duly noted. 

Who was Fred Branfman, you ask? 
He was (according to the extended 
Post obituary) “the first person to 
draw public attention to a previously 
unknown U.S. bombing campaign in¬ 
side Laos during the Vietnam War,” a 
former aid worker, teacher in Africa, 
and civilian “education adviser” in 
Laos and South Vietnam who, after 
1969, became a full-time opponent of 
the war. In 1972, in the Post's words, 

He organized a star-studded antiwar 
demonstration at the U.S. Capitol. 
Those arrested included singer Judy 
Collins, Dr. Benjamin Spock, left¬ 
ist scholar Noam Chomsky, painter 
Larry Rivers, theatrical producer 
Joseph Papp and writer Garry Wills. 

Heady times for Fred Branfman! 
A few months later, however, the last 
American combat troops were with¬ 
drawn from Vietnam, and in March 
1973, Richard Nixon ended the draft. 
Practically overnight, the antiwar 
movement—which had flourished for 


nearly a decade and made the careers 
of more than a few members—was 
defunct, and Fred Branfman was cast 
suddenly adrift. He moved to Califor¬ 
nia, “where he became active in the 
solar energy movement,” but returned 
to Washington in the mid-1980s to 
work on the presidential campaign of 
Sen. Gary Hart. 

Then, in 1990, after the death of 
his father, “Mr. Branfman abruptly 
changed the direction of his life. He 
embarked on a prolonged spiritual ex¬ 
ploration that led him to study vari¬ 
ous religious traditions around the 
world and to become an advocate for 
‘death with dignity. 5 ” 

The Scrapbook records these 
details not to make light of the late 
Fred Branfman’s anticlimactic ex¬ 
istence after the signing of the Paris 
Peace Accords but to remind read¬ 
ers of the comically worshipful tone 
employed in the press when eulogiz¬ 
ing old radicals. We also noticed one 
minor assertion in Branfman’s biog¬ 
raphy that tells us something about 
the way history is treated, and some¬ 
times mistreated, in the mainstream 
media. According to the Times and 
Post , Branfman was also cofounder of 
an organization in Washington called 
the Indochina Resource Center, 
described in the Post as “an informa¬ 


When Sister Cities 
Go South 

Y ou’ve probably seen it before— 
text on a city’s welcome sign that 
boasts a sister-city relationship, with 
somewhere you likely haven’t heard 
of. For example, in The Scrapbook’s 
backyard, Rockville, Md., has a sib¬ 
ling relationship with Pinneburg, Ger¬ 
many, and Arlington, Va., with San 
Miguel, El Salvador (among others). 

Passersby will sometimes wonder 
what that relationship entails, or where 
the heck Pinneburg is, and probably 
not give it much thought beyond that. 
But what happens when your sister- 


city is overrun by Islamic extremists— 
a question the city of Laguna Niguel 
has been mulling for a few months? 

Scrapbook correspondent Mat¬ 
thew Fleming filed this report from 
Orange County: 

Located about 50 miles southeast 
of Los Angeles, Laguna Niguel began 
a sibling-city relationship in 2008 
with A1 Qa’im, an Iraqi town that sits 
on the Syrian border. As the story 
goes, Lt. Col. Jason Bohm, who was 
the commanding officer of Laguna 
Niguel’s adopted Marine unit, rec¬ 
ommended the relationship with A1 
Qa’im after developing an affinity for 
the region and arguing that helping 


tion service that was allied with the 
antiwar movement” and in the Times 
obituary as “an influential antiwar 
group ... which lobbied Congress to 
stop financing the war.” 

Both of these descriptions are 
true, strictly speaking; but neither 
remotely resembles the whole truth. 
In fact, the Indochina Resource Cen¬ 
ter was nothing less than the Wash¬ 
ington lobby for the Pol Pot regime 
in Cambodia; during the genocide 
in that country (1975-79), Branfman 
and his cofounder Gareth Porter 
were not only reliable advocates and 
apologists for the Khmer Rouge but 
(so far as The Scrapbook is aware) 
never apologized for their views on 
the subject. Branfman, of course, 
exited the stage some decades ago to 
study “various religious traditions 
around the world,” but Gareth Por¬ 
ter is still very much with us, teach¬ 
ing and writing for Foreign Policy and 
the Huffington Post and appearing on 
RT and Al-Jazeera English; the title 
of his latest book— Manufactured Cri¬ 
sis: The Untold Story of the Iran Nuclear 
Scare (2013)—gives some flavor of his 
current thinking. Indeed, two years 
ago, Porter was awarded the Martha 
Gellhorn Prize for Journalism. 

Fred Branfman is dead, but the 
Indochina Resource Center lives on. ♦ 


the area prosper would naturally steal 
power from insurgents. 

But now ISIS has overrun the 
town, and the Laguna Niguel mayor 
and council find themselves in the 
unenviable position of having to 
decide among three bad choices: sever 
ties entirely, thereby abandoning the 
Iraqi people, at least temporarily; 
simply wait and see what happens and 
risk the perception that they’re sup¬ 
porting the new militant government; 
or place the relationship on emeritus 
status, which is not really severing 
ties but waiting to see what happens. 

They chose the last. 

“It’s important that we continue to 
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support the people of Iraq and at the 
same time not give credibility to the 
terrorist organization that’s currently 
controlling that area,” said city coun- 
cilmember Robert Ming, right before 
the mayor and council unanimously 
approved the emeritus status last week. 

Others echoed his sentiment. 
Mayor Linda Lindholm lamented the 
old arrangement as “a peace-making 
relationship ... working with women 
and children on their economic sta¬ 
tus,” while councilmember Jerry Slus- 
iewicz said that he was “saddened by 
the situation,” and that he didn’t want 
to “feel like we are abandoning the 
people [of A1 Qa’im].” But again, under 
the advice of city counsel, they voted 
for emeritus. 

According to Sister Cities Interna¬ 
tional, the point of a sister-city rela¬ 
tionship is to “promote peace through 
people-to-people relationships—with 
program offerings varying ... from 
basic cultural exchange programs to 
shared research and development proj¬ 
ects between cities with relationships.” 

Laguna Niguel has worked closely 
with the mayor of A1 Qa’im, offering 
gestures of goodwill and support to 
the region, sending soccer balls and 
uniforms, as well as medical textbooks 
and equipment. 

Although the situation is uncom¬ 
mon, it’s not unprecedented. Sister 
Cities International president and 
CEO Mary Kane said that within the 
last few years there’s been pressure to 
end some or all of the 75 relationships 
between American cities and Rus¬ 
sia, but only Lansing, Mich., actually 
severed ties with its sibling, St. Peters¬ 
burg—citing the Russian city’s stance 
on LGBT rights. 

Overall, there are 68 sister-city 
relationships with cities in the Middle 
East, some as unlikely as Los Ange¬ 
les with Tehran and San Diego with 
Jalalabad, Afghanistan. 

The program was started by 
President Eisenhower in 1956, and 
one of the first relationships was 
also one of the most unlikely: Hono¬ 
lulu, which sits on the same island as 
Pearl Harbor, and Hiroshima. 

“He was asking a lot of people to 
step out of their comfort zones and 


build each relationship because he 
knew that we would end up back in 
a bad situation again if we didn’t get 
people to know each other,” says Kane. 

Although the relations can evolve 
into something politically sensitive and 
difficult to navigate, like the sisterhood 
of Laguna Niguel and A1 Qa’im, Kane 
says, “This is their worst nightmare, 
and walking away from them is not 
what we should do. That’s not being 
compassionate Americans.” ♦ 

Saved by the Blood 

L ast week Reuters ran a story about 
the movement to do away with the 
ban on blood donation from gay men 


in America. In 1983, with the AIDS 
epidemic raging, the FDA prohibited 
gay men from giving blood because of 
fears of increasing transmission of the 
virus. But the American Medical Asso¬ 
ciation and American Red Cross now 
say the ban is “discriminatory” and 
“not based on sound science.” 

Into which fray arrives the Wil¬ 
liams Institute on Sexual Orientation 
and Gender Identity Law at UCLA. 
The Williams Institute has produced 
a study on the subject that concludes, 
claims Reuters, that lifting the ban will 
“save more than a million lives a year.” 
(What the study actually says is that 
it could “help save the lives of more 
than 1.8 million people.” A claim that 
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is both more and less expansive than 
Reuters allows.) 

Speaking of sound science, we won¬ 
der how blood donated by gay men 
could possibly save anything like one 
million lives per year, considering that 
America averages roughly 2.5 million 
deaths per year, in toto. According to 
the CDC, the leading causes of death 
are heart disease (596,000) and cancer 
(576,000). So Reuters and the Williams 
Institute are claiming (or, if you want 
to be more charitable, merely insinu¬ 
ating) that allowing gay men to give 
blood would save nearly as many lives 
annually as curing cancer and heart 
disease, combined. 

There’s something about LGBT 
issues that clouds the mind when it 
comes to numbers. For instance, a 
few months ago the Department of 
Defense released a study claiming that 
there were 15,500 “transgendered” 
soldiers in the Army. With 1,369,532 
active-duty personnel, that would 
mean that an incredible 1.13 percent of 
all soldiers were transgendered. Does 
that sound right to you? But forget 


how it sounds—according to a massive 
CDC study of American sexual pref¬ 
erences, only 1.6 percent of the U.S. 
population identifies as gay or lesbian. 
Which means that to believe the Pen¬ 
tagon’s claim, you’d have to believe that 
transgendered soldiers make up the 
same proportion of the military as gays 
and lesbians in American society—a 
claim that strains credulity. 

But then, credulity is more like 
credulousness when it comes to these 
things. For decades, some gay activ¬ 
ists insisted that 1 out of every 10 
Americans was homosexual. And 
since contradicting these claims was 
tantamount to “homophobia,” most 
people went along with it. So much so 
that in 2011, Gallup surveyed people 
and asked them what percentage of the 
population they thought was gay. And 
they found that the average American 
believes that 25 percent of the country 
is gay or lesbian. 

Of course, if they’ve been consum¬ 
ing a steady diet of news like that 
Reuters report, this last number is at 
least understandable. ♦ 
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CASUAL 


I’d Walk a Mile 


I went to my favorite pen shop in 
downtown Washington the other 
day to buy some ink, and on 
reflecting that the act of riding 
the subway to buy a bottle of ink had 
a certain antediluvian quality, I was 
seized with a very antediluvian idea. 
I decided that I wanted to buy a pack 
of cigarettes as well; in fact, I wanted 
to buy the very brand—Camels, unfil¬ 
tered—that I had smoked in my youth. 

Like many ex-cigarette smokers, I 
can recall the exact date (August 18, 
1978) when I quit—although I have to 
admit that I did so only at the behest 
of the alluring woman who became 
my wife, and that quitting was not 
very difficult. The explanation, I 
suppose, is that I was not especially 
devoted to cigarettes: I had started 
comparatively late, while in college, 
and smoked only when drinking cof¬ 
fee or alcohol. I was not the sort of 
person, like one unfortunate room¬ 
mate, who lit up upon awakening in 
the morning. And when I had a cold, 
or was suffering a periodic bout of 
asthma or bronchitis, smoking was 
abhorrent to me. 

Of course, the fact that an asth¬ 
matic—with a family history of can¬ 
cer—had taken up smoking at all is 
testament to the irrationality of my 
habit. There was an element of ado¬ 
lescent rebellion involved: In the 
time-honored fashion of dogmatic 
left-wingers, both my parents strongly 
condemned the practice of smoking, 
but were smokers themselves. Since 
I tended to disappoint them in most 
things, or so I must have reasoned, I 
might as well take up smoking. And 
annoy them in the process. 

Already that had taken the form of 
a childhood fascination and delight 
in the marketing of cigarettes. I might 
well be one of the few people in Amer¬ 
ica who remember cigarette advertis¬ 
ing with affection. I was genuinely 
aggrieved when tobacco commercials 


were banned from television (1970). 
Come to think of it, that sad occasion 
might have prompted me to get started. 

From my perspective, anyway, the 
advertising was pure entertainment: 
The qualities extolled in television 
commercials—smoothness, mildness, 
mentholated flavor, and so on—meant 
nothing to me; but the wonderful 
ways in which smoking was described, 
extolled, glamorized—a little like the 
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More Doctors 
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automobile advertising of the era— 
was hypnotic in its self-evident sil¬ 
liness. I quickly specialized in what 
MAD magazine called cigarette geog¬ 
raphy: I knew that Kents contained a 
filter made with “micronite,” whatever 
that is, while Parliament’s filters were 
recessed, for whatever reason. Best of 
all, of course, were the jingles—give 
me a piano and I’ll happily play my 
version of “Take a puff, it’s spring¬ 
time” (Salem) or “Come up to the Kool 
taste”—and the no-doubt-deliberately 
ungrammatical slogans: “Us Tarey- 
ton smokers would rather fight than 
switch” or “Winston tastes good like a 
cigarette should.” 

Some of the slogans, indeed, became 


catch phrases in their time: Viceroy’s, 
for instance, which featured “the 
thinking man’s filter and the smoking 
man’s taste,” was subject to innumer¬ 
able variations, and kept more than a 
few comedians busy. And during the 
late 1960s/early ’70s, the marketing of 
one brand, Virginia Slims, exclusively 
to women gave birth to a cringeworthy 
phrase still heard in the land: “You’ve 
come a long way, baby.” 

I recount all this partly as an exer¬ 
cise in nostalgia, but also as a means 
of describing the extent to which 
cigarette smoking, not so very long 
ago, was a larger part of the popu¬ 
lar culture. Nowadays, of course, 
smoking is very nearly taboo, and 
smokers are long since banished 
from places—offices, stadiums, 
restaurants, airplanes, even bars— 
where they used to congregate in 
high numbers. Like the men in bow 
ties who filled your tank with gaso¬ 
line and cleaned the windshield— 
and checked the oil and battery, if 
desired—they’ve gone away, I am 
not sure where. 

In my own case, I quit cigarettes 
overnight and, except for the occa¬ 
sional cigar, have never smoked 
since. Which is just as well, for in 
the half-hour it took me to walk 
back to my office, I could not find 
a pack of unfiltered Camels to pur¬ 
chase. My father’s old tobacconist, 
on 15th Street, is now shuttered, 
and the largest drugstore chain in the 
region ostentatiously stopped selling 
tobacco last month. Newsstands were 
no help, nor were the handful of hotel 
gift shops I visited. 

Indeed, over the weekend, my 
quest continued, and to no avail. Most 
revealing, I suppose, is the fact that I 
did manage to find Camels for sale in 
a couple of places, but only the filtered 
variety. When I inquired if, perhaps, 
they stocked Camels without filters, 
the clerks were uncertain whether 
such a product exists—and looked at 
me as if to say: What sort of person 
would want such a thing? 

Philip Terzian 
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EDITORIAL 


the weekly 


Standard 


E Pluribus Conservatibus 


I t’s a daunting moment for conservatives. To have 
even a chance for a semblance of a conservative future 
in the United States, we probably need (1) to elect a 
GOP Congress in 2014, which (2) does well enough in the 
majority for the next two years to (3) allow a Republican 
to win the White House in 2016, who will then (4) have to 
restore our military strength and morale while (5) deal¬ 
ing urgently with serious threats abroad, in the meantime 
(6) repealing and replacing Obamacare, (7) moving deci¬ 
sively to roll back the smothering and enervating nanny 
state, (8) enacting an economic growth agenda that ben¬ 
efits Middle America, and (9) 
saving the Supreme Court and 
therewith the Constitution. Then 
(10) this conservative president 
has to get reelected in 2020. 

I’m not sure there’s a single 
one of these items conservatives 
can afford not to accomplish. I 
am sure there are other important 
tasks I haven’t mentioned. And 
all of this will have to be achieved 
over the resistance of media, edu¬ 
cational, and government elites, 
with the support of a public suffering from a certain 
amount of cultural confusion, in a nation many of whose 
crucial institutions have been weakened or corrupted. 

Dealing with some of these tasks will require caution 
and diligence. Dealing with others will require boldness and 
daring. In fact, dealing with each of these challenges will 
demand a mixture of caution and boldness, of diligence 
and daring. 

That’s one reason politics is interesting. It’s hard to know 
ahead of time just when to be bold and when cautious, when 
daring and when diligent. In fact, it’s a mistake to think that 
you can figure that out ahead of time. One might call it a 
fatal conceit. In any case, in a free society, in a free political 
movement, there will be differences on such questions. The 
belief that there will be unity about strategy and tactics, or 
emphases and priorities, is a fantasy. 

So there’ll be disagreement and debate on the right 
over the next year and a half. There’ll be disagreement and 
debate about congressional strategy and tactics. There’ll 
be disagreement and debate about the merits of various 
presidential possibilities. There’ll be honest differences of 
opinion and inevitable divergences of ambition. 


There’s not much point worrying about it. Conserva¬ 
tives nonetheless will. It’s human nature, and it’s perhaps 
especially conservatives’ nature to cherish harmony and 
to hope that one’s own side will be in accord. There will 
be dismay about effort wasted fighting among ourselves, 
and laments about circular firing squads, and exaspera¬ 
tion that everyone isn’t marching to the beat of the same 
drummer. But in today’s conservative movement there’s 
no drum major. 

And there shouldn’t be. No one faction will have it all 
right. The establishment will overvalue going along to get 
along, and insurgents will overly 
cherish fighting for fighting’s 
sake. The partisans of various 
issues will jostle for pride of place. 
There will be tension between 
the operatives who slavishly fol¬ 
low the polls as they gaze into the 
rearview mirror and the vision¬ 
aries who claim gifts of prophecy 
and the ability to look ahead and 
see around corners. 

We’ll have to get used to the dis¬ 
cord, and we should embrace the 
hurly-burly. Successful political movements aren’t well-orga¬ 
nized bureaucracies or even well-ordered armies. (Successful 
armies often aren’t well-ordered armies.) Conservatives will 
have to accept more diversity of views, debate about strategy, 
and disorder in the ranks than they’re comfortable with. But 
comfort isn’t everything. In politics it’s often not even a good 
thing. Its discomfort that’s usually the spur to fresh think¬ 
ing, to strenuous effort, to surprising victory. 

So conservatives will have to make debate, diversity, and 
disorder their friend. They’ll have to appreciate ambiguity, 
cooperate with complexity, come to live with confusion. 

Of course there are times when (relative) unity is 
important. In the key moments of congressional confronta¬ 
tion, in national debates when the battle is fully joined, in 
the last months of a presidential campaign, unity is needed 
to prevail. And so, having marched separately as they must, 
the various parts of the movement will then have to strike 
together. At that point: e pluribus unum. But before then, 
for most of the next year and a half, we’ll have to get used 
to lots of pluribus , and we’ll have to make a virtue of not 
much unum. 

—William Kristol 
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W ith about three weeks to 
go until the midterm elec¬ 
tions, where does the bat¬ 
tle for Congress stand? 

Last year House Democrats had 
high hopes of retaking the lower 
chamber in 2014, and political junk¬ 
ies were inundated with stories about 
their prowess at fundraising and 
mobilizing. Those hopes have mostly 
been dashed. The brutal national 
environment has forced Democrats 
onto the defensive. Just last week, 
the party quietly cut ad time in many 
Republican-held districts it had been 
targeting. Still, there is little room for 
the GOP to grow; its natural ceiling 
in the House is probably 250 seats, 
and it already controls 234. In its last 
update, the Cook Political Report listed 
26 Democratic-held seats as being in 
some jeopardy, but just 11 Republi¬ 
can seats. How these races will break 
remains to be seen, but Republican 
gains in the range of 7 to 15 seats 
seem probable. 

The more the merrier: The GOP 
already has a strong majority in the 


Jay Cost is a staff writer at 
The Weekly Standard. 


House, so gains would amount to an 
insurance policy in case the Demo¬ 
crats surge in 2016. Typically, when 
a party retains the White House, it 
enjoys little in the way of coattails; 
apart from the unusual election of 
1964 in the wake of the Kennedy 
assassination, you have to go back all 
the way to 1948 to find an incumbent 
president’s party retaining the White 
House and picking up a decisive 
number of House seats. A president¬ 
elect Hillary Clinton, then, would be 
unlikely to sweep, say, 25-30 Demo¬ 
crats into the House, and even that 
would give Democrats only a nominal 
majority; an actual governing major¬ 
ity would require upwards of 40 pick¬ 
ups in 2016. So if Republicans do well 
in the House next month, that will go 
a long way toward preventing a liberal 
governing majority until at least 2019. 

As for the Senate, the GOP’s pros¬ 
pects include the good, the bad, 
and the ugly. In the last month the 
Republican position has unequivo¬ 
cally improved in three must-win 
races with Democratic incumbents. 
In Alaska, Republican Dan Sulli¬ 
van has broken open a lead against 
Democrat Mark Begich. Recent polls 


show the Democrat down by about 
5 points and stuck at an anemic 42 
percent of the vote. Alaska is a tricky 
state to poll, so you never know until 
the votes are counted, but the GOP 
should feel good about its position on 
the Last Frontier. 

In Arkansas, Republican Tom Cot¬ 
ton retains an apparently durable 
lead over Democrat Mark Pryor. The 
Democratic narrative of the spring 
and summer—Pryor was great on the 
stump, while Cotton was wooden— 
has mostly fallen apart. Just last 
week, Pryor was asked a simple ques¬ 
tion about how the government was 
handling Ebola and gave an answer 
to rival Ted Kennedy’s meandering 
nonresponse to Roger Mudd about 
why he wanted to be president. Cot¬ 
ton, meanwhile, responded to Bill 
Clinton’s campaigning on behalf of 
Pryor with this winning rebuke: “I’m 
not worried about Bill Clinton’s sup¬ 
port for Mark Pryor. I’m worried 
about Pryor’s support for Barack 
Obama.” Conservatives should feel 
excited at the prospect of a Senator 
Cotton. Combine him with Ben Sasse 
of Nebraska, a shoo-in for victory, 
and the intellectual wattage of the 
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Senate GOP increases substantially. 

In Louisiana, Republican Bill Cas¬ 
sidy has mostly held a lead over Dem¬ 
ocrat Mary Landrieu this year. That 
lead appears to have widened, and 
the polls show Cassidy nearing the 
critical 50 percent mark. That is espe¬ 
cially important because Louisiana’s 
election occurs in two stages: a jungle 
primary, in which candidates from 
all parties battle one another, and a 
runoff between the top vote-getters. 
This race is widely expected to go to 
a runoff, in which Cassidy would be 
the favorite. 

More good news in Iowa. Repub¬ 
lican Joni Ernst charged out of nowhere 
early this year to capture the atten¬ 
tion of the party establishment and 
grassroots activists. She cruised to vic¬ 
tory in the primary and has taken what 
appears to be a clear lead over Demo¬ 
crat Bruce Braley. This is the reverse 
of what Beltway wags expected a year 
ago. It seemed then that the Democrats 
had scored a coup in recruiting Braley, 
a House member, while the GOP field 
was unimpressive. Now it is Ernst who 
is the star and Braley the gaffe-prone 
dud. Given the president’s unpopular¬ 
ity and the staunch independence of 
Iowa, the GOP can be hopeful about 
this race. Still, with 15 percent of vot¬ 
ers undecided in the average of the 
latest polls, the seat can’t be taken 
for granted. 

In Colorado, Republican Cory 
Gardner has withstood months of 
attacks from Democratic incum¬ 
bent Mark Udall, focused mainly on 
abortion and birth control. A month 
ago, the conventional wisdom was 
that Gardner was fading, but he has 
shown strength of late, and the poll¬ 
ing averages show a tied race. Like 
Iowa, Colorado is a true swing state, 
and with Obama unpopular, Gardner 
has at least even odds of pulling out 
the win. Again, Democrats cannot be 
pleased that Udall, who dominated 
the airwaves through the summer, 
is stuck around 45 percent—in the 
danger zone for an incumbent seek¬ 
ing reelection. 

Finally, New Hampshire has 
emerged as the party’s potential 
“stretch” victory. This too is quite 


a change. In August, Sam Wang—a 
Ph.D. neurobiologist who runs the 
Princeton Election Consortium— 
tweeted snarkily, “People. Please. If 
Jeanne Shaheen (D) loses to Scott 
Brown (R) in NH-Sen, I promise 
to eat a bug.” Chances are still good 
that Wang will not have to swallow a 
cricket, but less good than he would 
like. Recent polling shows Shaheen 
leading, but Brown within striking 
distance—down about 5 points in the 
reputable polls. Unlike other vulnera¬ 
ble Democrats, Shaheen is reasonably 
close to the 50 percent mark, however, 
which means that almost all the unde- 
cideds would have to break towards 
Brown for him to win. 

Next, the bad news. Would-be GOP 
challenges seem to have fizzled in 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Oregon. In 
all three states, Republican candidates 
are down by 10 points or more. That 
is a tough margin to overcome in just 
under a month, and it is disappoint¬ 
ing. Michigan, in particular, is a bit¬ 
ter pill for Republicans. Early ads put 
Democrat Gary Peters on the defen¬ 
sive, but the left struck back—and 
how. Republican Terri Lynn Land 
has been savaged on the airwaves, and 
the GOP response has not kept pace. 
Add the complaint from insiders that 
Land’s campaign has been lackluster, 
and this once-promising pickup is all 
but out of reach. 

More bad news from North 
Carolina. Democratic incumbent Kay 
Hagan has held her own, mostly by 
running a negative campaign against 
her Republican challenger, Thom 
Tillis. Of course, campaigns these days 
are largely negative. Yet Democrats 
have precious few issues that work for 
them this cycle, so incumbents like 
Udall and Pryor have been reduced 
to limp warnings about the “war 
on women” (Udall) and even Ebola 
(Pryor). The story is different in 
North Carolina. Tillis is the speaker of 
the unpopular state house, and Hagan 
has been blasting him for his record 
there, especially on education. So far, it 
seems to have worked. She maintains 
a lead of about 3 points, though her 
own share of the vote is stuck around 
45 percent. North Carolina is a quirky 


state that has swung back and forth in 
recent cycles, so this is shaping up as a 
potential nailbiter. 

Bad news in Georgia and Ken¬ 
tucky, too. Republicans have leads in 
both states, ranging from 3 to 5 points, 
but given the overall partisan dynam¬ 
ics there, not to mention the unpopu¬ 
larity of the president, it is frustrating 
that the Democrats have held on. The 
GOP is favored in both states, but 
resources that will have to be directed 
there could have been better spent in 
places like Iowa and Colorado. 

Finally, the ugly news—first from 
Kansas. Republican infighting led 
to a nasty primary between radiolo¬ 
gist Milton Wolf and longtime sena¬ 
tor Pat Roberts. The latter won, more 
narrowly than expected. That seemed 
the end of the story, but Democrats 
pulled their candidate from the bal¬ 
lot and threw their support to inde¬ 
pendent Greg Orman. Polling is all 
over the map, but it is a fair bet that 
Orman has a narrow lead. This is a 
self-inflicted wound for the GOI? and 
there is blame to go around. The sil¬ 
ver lining is that Kansas remains 
one of the most Republican states in 
the union, so the Roberts campaign 
“merely” needs voters to stick with 
their party. 

Aiding Republicans is the 
fact that—despite his claims to 
independence—Orman, on closer 
inspection, looks like a Democrat. 
There is also a growing sense that he 
might not be ready for prime time. 
He recently floated the notion that 
he might switch partisan loyalties 
back and forth in the upper chamber. 
Likewise, he has inartfully dodged 
salient questions, like what he would 
do about Obamacare. His lead in the 
polls notwithstanding, Orman faces 
a difficult task. To win, he needs to 
motivate Kansas Democrats—about 
40 percent of the electorate—with¬ 
out alienating independents or a 
critical number of Republicans. So 
far, his strategy has him sounding 
vague and occasionally asinine. 

The race in South Dakota may also 
turn ugly. Polling remains sparse, but 
the Republican nominee, former gov¬ 
ernor Mike Rounds, is in a three-way 
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The Health Care 
Apology Tour 

It’s not over yet. 
by Michael Astrue 


race against Democrat Rick Weiland 
and Republican-turned-indepen- 
dent (and two-time Obama endorser) 
Larry Pressler. Rounds has held a lead 
all along, but he has begun to take on 
water, in part because of a controver¬ 
sial visa program run on his watch. 
The last couple of polls have shown 
Weiland or Pressler gaining, and just 
last week national Democrats pledged 
to pump $1 million into the state. 
This race should be an easy victory for 
Republicans. But the same thing was 
said about the North Dakota Senate 
battle in 2012; that year, Republican 
Rick Berg ran a lackadaisical cam¬ 
paign against Democrat Heidi Heit- 
kamp. Despite Berg’s consistent lead 
in the handful of public polls, he nar¬ 
rowly lost on Election Day. 

Add all this up and what do you 
get? The GOP probably has a clear 
lead in seven Democratic-held seats 
(Alaska, Arkansas, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Montana, South Dakota, West Vir¬ 
ginia); there is a tie in Colorado; and 
the party is within striking distance 
in New Hampshire and North Caro¬ 
lina. It has yet to finish off challeng¬ 
ers in Georgia and Kentucky, and it is 
behind in Kansas. The party needs a 
net six pickups to claim the majority. 
Midterm races often break in October, 
even late in the month, as low-infor¬ 
mation voters begin to engage. While 
Republicans have the edge for the 
Senate, there has not been a definitive 
break, and it is safest to consider con¬ 
trol of the Senate a toss-up. 

And even if they won, Republicans 
would be foolish to take victory as a 
vindication. At most, it would mean 
that the public wants to check Barack 
Obama. Polls show wide swaths of 
the population still view the Republi¬ 
can party as part of the problem, and 
one need look no further than deep- 
red Kansas to see the implications. 
Orman, though largely a cipher, may 
very well beat a Republican who has 
been in Congress for over 30 years—in 
a state that last voted Democratic for 
president in 1964. So, while capturing 
the Senate would be enormously help¬ 
ful in stopping Obama in his final two 
years, it should not be mistaken for a 
vote of confidence in the GOP ♦ 


P resident Obama has had to 
acknowledge two big lies of 
the Affordable Care Act: (1) 
You could keep your health insur¬ 
ance plan; and (2) the HealthCare.gov 
website would be fully operational at 
launch. Unless he acts with urgency, 
he will also be forced to apologize for 
assuring us that personal data received 



Sorry indeed 


by the Department of Health and 
Human Services are secure. 

In its cynical public relations cam¬ 
paign just before the launch of Health- 
Care.gov a year ago, HHS came up 
with a clever way of reassuring Ameri¬ 
cans that they should not hesitate to 
hand their sensitive data over to a new 
bureaucracy in shambles. The pre¬ 
launch rhetorical trick was to focus on 
one small part of HealthCare.gov— 
what HHS calls the “data hub”—and 
claim that it does not “retain or store 
Personally Identifiable Information.” 


Michael Astrue served as HHS general 
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If you define the “data hub” nar¬ 
rowly—as just those electronic com¬ 
munications between agencies to 
verify specific data the way that the 
Social Security Administration veri¬ 
fies Social Security numbers for 
employers—it is arguably a true state¬ 
ment. However, Congress and the 
media regularly took that statement 
to apply to the entire federal exchange 
(unsuccessfully dubbed a “market¬ 
place”), and HHS did not volunteer 
that it retains detailed personal infor¬ 
mation on applicants and callers to its 
toll-free number—whether or not they 
buy insurance through the federal 
exchange. HHS also did not volunteer 
the fact that it solicits personal data 
from states that chose not to partici¬ 
pate in HealthCare.gov. 

HHS established a system for stor¬ 
ing Affordable Care Act data long 
before the launch of HealthCare.gov. 
In late 2011, HHS awarded a contract 
to a tiny company called IDL Solutions 
to provide data storage and analysis of 
data obtained from the public through 
the federal exchange. The six-year 
$59 million contract was huge—and 
probably overwhelming—for a com¬ 
pany with less than $20 million in 
annual revenue, and, with that windfall 
in hand, IDL Solutions soon sold itself 
for “an undisclosed amount” to one of 
the largest Beltway contractors, CACI. 

HHS calls the system that CACI 
now manages “MIDAS” (Multidi¬ 
mensional Insurance Data Analytics 
System). A senior CACI executive has 
publicly described MIDAS “as the 
central repository for health insur¬ 
ance coverage.” 

While HHS has been secretive 
about MIDAS, this central reposi¬ 
tory contains more than just the 
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names, addresses, incomes, and 
Social Security numbers of millions 
of Americans. It also includes data of 
great value to cybercriminals, such 
as telephone numbers and email 
addresses. Moreover, according to a 
publicly available draft document of 
the National Archives and Records 
Administration, MIDAS includes 
notes on conversations between tele¬ 
service employees and callers to 
HealthCare.gov’s toll-free number. 

At least six subcontractors now 
help run MIDAS, and one of them, 
the American Institutes for Research 
(AIR), recently solicited Affordable 
Care Act data from states unconnected 
to HealthCare.gov so that it could 
do with those data whatever it is doing 
with the federal data. AIR’s requested 
data elements include: name, address, 
phone number, mailing address, citi¬ 
zenship status, age, gender, race, pri¬ 
mary language, and a description of the 
health plan the person selected. What 
this solicitation means is that HHS and 
its contractors collect data on people 
who never contacted HHS and never 
gave permission for the federal govern¬ 
ment to access their data, much less 
share it widely among contractors and 
then store it permanently with one or 
more of those contractors. 

Combine a massive amount of data 
stored in an unaudited contractor’s 
servers with an insecure website that 
stores data in other locations and you 
have a security breach waiting to hap¬ 
pen—one that could damage millions 
of Americans. This summer HHS 
suffered an embarrassing breach of 
HealthCare.gov; it was not a sophis¬ 
ticated cyberattack by a foreign gov¬ 
ernment or criminal enterprise—it 
was apparently garden-variety mali¬ 
cious software roaming the Internet 
that happened to wander into a hap¬ 
lessly managed peripheral section of 
HealthCare.gov. 

As I and others predicted last year, 
this part of HealthCare.gov was easily 
penetrated, and its security systems 
were so deficient that it took months 
for HHS to recognize the penetra¬ 
tion. The Government Accountability 
Office reported on September 16 that 
HHS had not “fully addressed security 


and privacy management weaknesses, 
including having incomplete secu¬ 
rity plans and privacy documenta¬ 
tion, conducting incomplete security 
tests, and not establishing an alternate 
processing site to avoid major disrup¬ 
tions.” The GAO report also found 
that HHS had not followed Office 
of Management and Budget govern¬ 
ment-wide guidance for assessing the 
privacy risks of MIDAS. 

On September 23 HHS inspector 
general Daniel Levinson roused him¬ 
self long enough to concur with the 
gist of the GAO report, albeit tepidly. 
Levinson’s lackadaisical report tried 
to spin the situation more favorably 
for HHS, but his report’s key finding 
was that his staff was able to breach the 
system and—even more damningly— 
HHS did not detect that breach. 

Levinson’s lack of leadership as 
HHS inspector general has aggra¬ 
vated the security problems of the 
Affordable Care Act. When Donald 
Berwick, the former administrator 
of HHS’s Centers for Medicare and 
Medicaid Services, was bungling the 
early development of HealthCare.gov, 
Levinson should have stepped in with 
detailed audits and made the chaos 
clear to Congress and the president. 

Levinson failed in that duty, and 
the chaos continued at great cost to the 
public and to President Obama’s legacy. 
Levinson’s only report on the security 
of HealthCare.gov before last month’s 
report was a few pages released on the 
eve of the website’s launch; it can be 
summarized as “HHS refused to turn 
over documents, but they assure us 
everything is fine.” Moreover, when 47 
inspectors general bravely went public 
with their concern that this increas¬ 
ingly Nixonian administration was ille¬ 
gally withholding documents necessary 
for effective oversight of federal pro¬ 
grams, Levinson declined to join that 
protest even though his 2013 Health- 
Care.gov report described HHS’s 
refusal to disclose any key documents. 

Levinson compounded his failures 
in the September 23 report by not¬ 
ing in the fine print that his office will 
eventually audit MIDAS; he did not 
specify when. That task should have 
been completed over a year ago; one 


has to ask whether Levinson has the 
backbone to challenge CACI, a highly 
influential player in the world of fed¬ 
eral contracting. MIDAS is not the 
only location where HHS is storing 
personal data of individuals, but it is a 
critically important one, and Levinson 
is dithering again while HHS dithers 
on cybersecurity. 

President Obama should learn from 
his mistake of trusting his dishon¬ 
est appointees at HHS, and he should 
know by now that Americans are more 
forgiving when an apology is unforced. 
His legacy will be further damaged if 
he lets HHS stay on its crooked course. 
The president’s statement should come 
as soon as possible and it should sound 
something like this: 

I want to apologize again for incorrectly 
assuring Americans that HealthCare.gov 
was ready for launch and that all Ameri¬ 
cans would be able to keep their insurance 
plans. I recognize , too , that many Ameri¬ 
cans lost valued physicians when they lost 
their insurance plans , and I regret that 
result as well. 

Today I also want to acknowledge that 
the data held by HealthCare.gov are not 
as secure as HHS told both you and me. 
I accept responsibility for that failure and 
apologize for it. Furthermore , I am taking 
these actions: (1) I have accepted the res¬ 
ignation of HHS inspector general Dan¬ 
iel Levinson. (2) I am directing the acting 
HHS inspector general to prepare a report 
within the next 100 days for me and the 
relevant congressional oversight committees 
that lists all locations where HHS collects 
personal data pursuant to the Affordable 
Care Act and a list of all the organiza¬ 
tions and individuals with access to those 
locations. I am further directing the acting 
inspector general to develop a schedule for 
promptly performing security audits at each 
location where personal data are stored. (3) 
I am directing the HHS secretary to sus¬ 
pend collection of personally identifiable 
information from states that operate their 
own health exchanges until such time as the 
attorney general has advised me that collec¬ 
tion of these data is fully consistent with all 
requirements of federal law. 

As painful as this statement will 
be, it is less painful than the one that 
would be required after a theft of per¬ 
sonal data from HealthCare.gov. ♦ 
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The End of 
N eurononsense 

We can dream, can’t we? 
by Andrew Ferguson 


Cambridge, UK. 

K ingsley Amis, the British 
novelist, once explained that 
everything that had gone 
wrong with his country in the second 
half of the last century could be sum¬ 
marized in the word “workshop.” His 
point is sound. No two syllables bet¬ 
ter conjure up the mandatory “shar¬ 
ing,” the regimented bonhomie and 
bogus cheerfulness, the mincing 
and posturing, the smiley-faced Mao¬ 
ism that descended upon corporate 
and academic culture a generation 
ago and show no signs of abating. The 
word alone suggests a string of hor¬ 
rifying cognates: “team work,” “role 
playing,” “brainstorming,” “trust 
building,” “leadership” ... Brrrr. 

I think I’ve found a workshop Amis 
would have approved of, however, if 
only because it wasn’t like a workshop 
at all—no falling backwards into your 
colleagues’ threaded arms, no hap- 
pytalk about building your brand. Its 
title, “The Uses and Abuses of Biol¬ 
ogy,” referred to a series of papers 
commissioned by the Faraday Insti¬ 
tute at St. Edmund’s College of Cam¬ 
bridge University and presented there 
in late September. The purpose was to 
discover how evolutionary biology is 
used to illuminate economics, sociol¬ 
ogy, education, religion, ethics, philos¬ 
ophy, and other academic disciplines, 
and whether it can illuminate any¬ 
thing beyond itself. The conclusion 
was surprising and uplifting. 

Evolutionary biology is imperialis¬ 
tic, overtaking entire fields of endeavor 
simply by attaching the prefix bio- 
or neuro- to their names: bioethics, 
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neuroeconomics, even, God help us, 
neurotheology. Its logic is deployed 
against hapless laymen as a bully’s 
truncheon or an argument stopper. A 
famous example of biological imperial¬ 
ism was offered by one of the greatest 
biologists of them all, Francis Crick, 
who believed his discovery (with James 
Watson) of DNA had exposed all phil- 



Try to relax, you pack of neurons. 


osophical problems, from free will to 
the nature of the self, as meaningless. 

“You,” he wrote, “your joys and 
your sorrows, your memories and 
your ambitions, your sense of per¬ 
sonal identity and free will, are in fact 
no more than the behavior of a vast 
assembly of nerve cells and their asso¬ 
ciated molecules. Who you are is noth¬ 
ing but a pack of neurons.” 

For 50 years this reductionism has 
been a prevailing view among biolo¬ 
gists and their publicists in academic 
philosophy and science journalism. 
It’s particularly common when the 
subject turns to neurobiology, the bio¬ 
logical study of the brain. All of neu¬ 
roscience has been greatly aided as a 


popular topic by magnetic resonance 
imaging, or MRIs. With their familiar 
shapes and pretty colors, brain scans 
provide editors and art designers with 
dynamic, off-the-shelf images to illus¬ 
trate stories about how the brain deter¬ 
mines what we do and why we think 
we do it. The complexities of the brain 
often come off as quite simple, form¬ 
ing a tidy causal link from brain to 
behavior: If your amygdala is turning 
magenta, you must be in love. Fur¬ 
ther, if you’re in love, it’s because your 
amygdala is turning magenta. 

“Everybody’s interested in the 
brain and likes to talk about it, 
because everybody’s got one” said 
Duncan Astle, a researcher at Cam¬ 
bridge’s Cognition and Brain Science 
unit. But the popularity of neuro¬ 
science, along with the loose talk of 
journalists and other popularizers, 
has led to a large number of what 
Astle called “neuromyths.” 

Not surprisingly, educational insti¬ 
tutions, which are staffed by educa¬ 
tion majors, are especially vulnerable. 
School districts in the United States 
and the U.K. have spent millions 
of tax dollars on “Brain Gym” and 
other programs said to specialize 
in “neuro-sculpting,” “brain train¬ 
ing,” and “mental fitness.” The idea 
is that specified physical exercises can 
increase student learning far beyond 
the undoubted aerobic benefits. Try 
this: Massage your chest just below the 
clavicle with your extended thumb and 
second finger while rubbing your navel 
with your other palm. Feel smarter? 
Maybe you’re not doing it right. 

There is no persuasive evidence 
supporting the claims of the neuro¬ 
sculptors and brain gym coaches, just 
as there isn’t any support for the popu¬ 
lar, and allegedly scientific, belief that 
“right brain learning” is somehow dif¬ 
ferent from “left brain learning.” “We 
use both sides of our brain for most 
tasks,” Astle said. Nor has any experi¬ 
mental basis been found for the theory 
of the three learning styles—auditory, 
visual, and tactile—that many educa¬ 
tors now accept as dogma. “Everybody 
pretty much learns the same way,” 
Astle said. The idea of learning styles, 
pounded into children from an early 
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age, can even impede learning. If you 
convince a child over years of school¬ 
ing that he’s an auditory learner, he 
won’t learn as well if he thinks you’re 
teaching him visually—even though 
the teaching style is the same. 

MRIs are commonly brought out 
when fads like this are questioned. But 
MRIs, as Astle noted, measure only 
blood flow: Any activity not associated 
with blood flow won’t be captured by 
the image of the brain. In “reading” 
an MRI, we can only infer brain activ¬ 
ity, not observe it. Details like this are 
ignored when pop scientists set out 
to prove that every task we perform 
is “caused” by some neurobiological 
activity that can be isolated and meas¬ 
ured. As other researchers noted at 
the workshop, the recent publication 
of Brainwashed: The Seductive Appeal 
of Mindless Neuroscience , by Sally Satel 
and Scott Lilienfeld, has gone far in 
introducing a note of cautionary real¬ 
ism into our MRI obsession and the 
reductionism it often feeds. 

Skepticism isn’t as contagious as 
credulity, especially in journalism, but 
it can spread in unexpected places. 
The James S. McDonnell Foundation, 
once known as a “neuromill” for all 
the brain studies it funds, has posted 
a disclaimer to its grant guidelines. 
“Proposals proposing to use func¬ 
tional imaging to identify the ‘neural 
correlates’ of cognitive or behavioral 
tasks (for example, mapping the parts 
of the brain that ‘light up’ when differ¬ 
ent groups of subjects play chess, solve 
physics problems, or choose apples 
over oranges) are not funded through 
this program. In general, JSMF and 
its expert advisors have taken an unfa¬ 
vorable view of ... functional imag¬ 
ing studies using poorly characterized 
tasks as proxies for complex behavioral 
issues involving empathy, moral judg¬ 
ments, or social decision-making.” 

Daniel McKaughan, a philoso¬ 
pher at Boston College, offered the 
workshoppers a textbook example of 
a neuromyth in action: the oxytocin 
fad. There are signs the fad may be in 
remission, but it was goosed along a 
few years ago with a pop science book 
by a “neuroeconomist” named Paul 
J. Zak, who doubles as a professor of 


neurology at Loma Linda University 
Medical Center. The book’s title, The 
Moral Molecule: The Source of Love and 
Prosperity , guaranteed that it would be 
feted by a less-than-skeptical press, and 
Zak has gone on to fame as a speaker at 
conferences and (of course) workshops 
around the world. 

The molecule of his title is oxytocin, 
naturally created in the brain. Various 
experiments in the 2000s showed that 
a supplemental whiff of the stuff could 
elevate levels of trust, compassion, and 
sociability in human subjects. In this 
way, Zak reasoned, oxytocin could be 
said to control your moral sense and 
mine. Hence the “moral molecule”! 

Brain activity, like the 
operation of genes, is 
almost infinitely complex, 
and its chain of cause and 
effect has scarcely begun 
to be understood, much 
less ‘mapped.’ 

“We can turn the [moral] behav¬ 
ioral response on and off like a gar¬ 
den hose,” Zak told an interviewer 
for the Wall Street Journal. (Among 
serious news outlets, the Journal has 
a uniquely ravenous appetite for the 
claims of neurononsense.) 

As McKaughan showed, however, 
the performance of oxytocin is hardly 
uniform. Along with its happy effects, 
oxytocin can have unhappy effects 
too. Depending on the subject and 
situation, oxytocin is associated with 
feelings of envy, group prejudice, 
estrangement, favoritism, irritability, 
and schadenfreude (and not only in 
Germans). Under many conditions, 
McKaughan pointed out, the moral 
molecule can also double as the 
immoral molecule. 

And so it goes with the specious 
scheme of cause and effects in pop biol¬ 
ogy. We get the “monogamy gene”—or 
the “cheatin’ gene,” as the newsreader 
Brian Williams labeled it for viewers 
of the NBC Nightly News —and the 
“God gene” and also, though you’ll 
think I’m kidding, the Kobe Bryant 


neuron. That one lights up on a brain 
scan when subjects are shown pictures 
of Kobe Bryant. 

Neuroscientists are getting better 
at policing their ranks—you are more 
likely these days to hear the “morality 
molecule” dismissed as the “hype hor¬ 
mone.” The objection to such bone¬ 
headed fantasies isn’t that behavior is 
unrelated to brain activity and even, in 
some sense, caused by it; it’s that brain 
activity, like the operation of genes, 
is almost infinitely complex and its 
chain of cause and effect has scarcely 
begun to be understood, much less 
“mapped.” Simplifying it for the sake 
of marketing or journalism is a cheat 
on the public, which is too busy with 
other business to question the neuro¬ 
myths. It also serves to advance the 
reductionism advocated by Crick and 
his fellow determinists. 

And what’s wrong with that? The 
commonest criticism of reduction¬ 
ism—the idea that we are a pack of 
neurons and nothing more—is that it 
will lead us to treat our fellow human 
beings as if... well, as if they were a 
pack of neurons and nothing more. 
John Evans, a sociologist of religion 
at University of California, San Diego, 
has set about testing whether the criti¬ 
cism has any merit. 

In the Western humanistic tradi¬ 
tion, he finds three definitions of the 
human: the theological, the philosoph¬ 
ical, and the biological (his term for 
reductionist). Evans arranged a large 
national survey of a random sample of 
Americans. He asked them which 
of the three definitions they agreed or 
disagreed with most. Women, church¬ 
goers, and conservatives were more 
likely than men, nonchurchgoers, and 
liberals to disagree with the reduction¬ 
ist account of human life. Then he 
asked a series of questions designed to 
elicit their attitudes toward behavior. 
Were they in favor of allowing experi¬ 
ments on prisoners without their con¬ 
sent? Selling human organs for profit? 
Allowing suicide in the case of people 
who wanted to save money? Interven¬ 
ing to stop genocide? 

Sure enough, he found that people 
who hold the reductionist view—who 
deny the special status of the human 
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species in nature, who believe behav¬ 
ior is determined by physical processes 
alone—were far more likely to agree 
with the maltreatment of humans. 
Evans can’t draw conclusions about 
whether determinism causes those 
views. But the correlations between 
them, he said, are unmistakable. 

You can question the reliability of 
such a large survey on such compli¬ 
cated questions. It offers little more 
than a glimpse of what people say 
they might do rather than of how they 
would truly behave. And of course it 
does nothing to confirm or deny the 
ultimate truth of the determinism that 
still has so many biologists and science 
writers in its grip. 

But the grip is loosening. This is 
thanks in part to the new field of epi- 
genetics, which suggests that environ¬ 
mental factors can alter the genes that 
we pass on to our children—an idea 
deemed heretical since the dawn of 
modern genetics. Some evolutionary 
biologists have even begun to speak 
timorously of “predictable evolu¬ 
tion,” a process in which certain pat¬ 
terns recur and to which evolutionary 
adaptations conform. More heresy: 
Nothing can rile a dogmatic biologi¬ 
cal determinist like the suggestion 
that evolution might point in a cer¬ 
tain direction or have anything like an 
ordained outcome. Who knows where 
such thinking might lead? 

The great quantum physicist 
(turned Anglican priest) John Polking- 
horne once noted that very few physi¬ 
cists, a century ago, doubted that the 
mechanical model of Newtonian phys¬ 
ics was the whole truth about how 
the world works. Yet today, after a 
hundred years of relativity and quan¬ 
tum mechanics, not to mention Dark 
Matter and quarks and Higgs bosons, 
comprehensive certainty in physics 
is impossible. Nowadays, Polking- 
horne said, evolutionary biology is 
in the position of physics a hundred 
years ago: a young discipline full of 
certainties—dogmas, really—that are 
soon to crumble in the face of greater 
understanding. 

Some of us will consider this won¬ 
derful news, even if it takes a whole 
series of workshops to spread it. ♦ 


Testing the Limits 

Putin and the Baltics. 

by Andrew Stuttaford 


£ -y don’t think it’s 1940,” the woman 
I in Riga told me in June, referring 
A to the year the Soviets brought 
their own variety of hell to Latvia. “But 
then, I wouldn’t have expected 1940 in 
1940 either.” And then she laughed, 
nervously. With Russia’s ambitions 
spilling across the borders that the 
breakup of the Soviet Union left 
behind, and talk from Vladimir Putin 
of a broader Russian 
World (Russkiy Mir\ in 
which the Kremlin has 
the right to intervene to 
“protect” ethnic Russian 
“compatriots” in former 
Soviet republics, the 
once bright line that had 
cut the Baltic states off 
from the horrors of their 
past now seems fuzzy. 

And in a more literal 
sense the borders that 
separated the Baltics from their old 
oppressor have lately appeared more 
vulnerable than once believed. Moscow 
has been pressing and provoking in 
the Pribaltika for years—some subver¬ 
sion here, some denial of history there. 
There have been maliciously random 
trade bans (Lithuanian cheese, Latvian 
sprats, and quite a bit more besides) 
and carefully planned cyberattacks. 
But the bullying has been stepped up 
sharply this year. The saber-rattling 
has evolved from menacing “training 
exercises,” such as last year’s Zapad-13 
(70,000 Russian and Belarusian troops 
war-gaming their way through a fight 
against “Baltic terrorists”), to include 
too many flights by Russian fighters 
near or even in Baltic airspace to be 
anything other than part of a signifi- 
candy more aggressive strategy. 
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On September 3, Barack Obama 
traveled to Tallinn, the Estonian capi¬ 
tal, to reaffirm NATO’s commitment to 
the three Baltic states, all of which have 
been members of the alliance since 
2004. Two days later Eston Kohver, an 
Estonian intelligence officer investigat¬ 
ing smuggling across Estonia’s remote 
and poorly defended southeastern 
frontier, was, claims Tallinn, grabbed 
by a group of gunmen 
and dragged across the 
border into Russia. His 
support team at the 
Luhamaa frontier post 
nearby were distracted 
and disoriented by 
flash grenades and their 
communications were 
jammed: They were in 
no position to help. 

Shortly afterwards, 
Kohver turned up in 
Moscow’s notorious Lefortovo prison. 
According to Russia’s rather different 
version of events, the Estonian was cap¬ 
tured while on a mission on the Russian 
side of the border. Kohver faces espio¬ 
nage charges that could mean decades 
behind bars. He has “decided” to drop 
the lawyer that the Estonian govern¬ 
ment had arranged for him. Court- 
appointed lawyers will fill the gap. The 
stage is being set for a show trial, com¬ 
plete, I would imagine, with confession. 

After a year of Russian lies over 
Ukraine, I’m inclined to believe dem¬ 
ocratic Estonia over Putin’s Russia. 
The timing was just too good. Barack 
Obama descends on Tallinn with 
fine words and a welcome promise of 
increased support, and Russia promptly 
trumps that with a move clearly 
designed to demonstrate who really 
rules the Baltic roost. In the immedi¬ 
ate aftermath of Kohver’s kidnapping 
the Estonians signaled that they were 
prepared to treat the whole incident 
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as an unfortunate misunderstanding. 
No deal. The power play stands, made 
all the more pointed by the way that it 
breaks the conventions of Spy vs. Spy , a 
breach that comes with the implication 
that Estonia is not enough of a country 
to merit such courtesies. 

If anything could make this outrage 
worse, it is the historical resonances 
that come with it. There are the obvi¬ 
ous ones, the memories of half a cen¬ 
tury of brutal Soviet occupation, the 
slaughter, the deportations, the Gulag, 
and all the rest. But there are also the 
echoes of a prelude to that: the kid¬ 
napping of a number of Estonians 
in the border region by the Soviets in 
the days of the country’s interwar inde¬ 
pendence, intelligence-gathering oper¬ 
ations of the crudest type. These days 
Russia prefers more sophisticated tech¬ 
niques: Earlier this year, it polled peo¬ 
ple in largely Russian-speaking eastern 
Latvia for their views of a potential 
Crimean-type operation there (as it 
happens, they weren’t too keen). 

But whatever the (pretended) ambi¬ 
guities of the Kohver case, there were 
none about what came next. Moscow 
reopened decades-old criminal cases 
against Lithuanians who acted on 
their government’s instructions and 
declined to serve in the Red Army 
after Lithuania’s unilateral declara¬ 
tion of independence in March 1990. 
That government may not have won 
international recognition at that time, 
but recognition—including from Mos¬ 
cow—followed within 18 months. 
To attempt to overturn now what it 
approved in the interim comes very 
close to questioning the legitimacy of 
Lithuanian independence today. 

This could turn out to be more 
than merely symbolic harassment. 
The Lithuanian government has 
advised any of its citizens theoreti¬ 
cally at risk of Russian prosecution 
on these grounds not to travel beyond 
EU or NATO countries. That’s not 
as paranoid as it sounds—Russia has 
been known to abuse Interpol’s pro¬ 
cedures in ways that can make for 
trying times at the airport for those it 
regards as its opponents. 

As if that was not enough, injury has 
since been added to insult: A week or 


so later, Russia detained a Lithuanian 
fishing boat in waters that are inter¬ 
national but within Russia’s exclusive 
economic zone. Lithuania acknowl¬ 
edges that’s where the vessel was, but 
argues that it had every right to be 
there. Russia maintained that the boat 
had been illegally fishing for crab, and 
took it back to Murmansk. Such dis¬ 
putes blow up from time to time, but 
once again the timing is, well... 

And of course these actions are 
unfolding against a background not 
only of Russian aggression in Ukraine, 
but heightened verbal violence against 
the Baltics. We can be confident that 
when (as it seems he did) Putin boasted 
to Ukraine’s president, Petro Poro- 
shenko, last month that Russian troops 
could be in the Baltic capitals (and, for 
good measure, Kiev, Bucharest, and 
Warsaw) “within two days,” he did so 
safe in the knowledge that his threaten¬ 
ing braggadocio would be passed on. 

Konstantin Dolgov, the Russian 
foreign ministry’s Special Repre¬ 
sentative for Human Rights, Democ¬ 
racy, and the Rule of Law (yes, really), 
obviously didn’t want to rely on third 
parties to get the message out: He 
went straight to Riga to deliver the 
message that Russia “would not toler¬ 
ate the creeping offensive against the 
Russian language that we are seeing 
in the Baltics.” He pledged Russia’s 
“most serious” support to its purport¬ 
edly embattled “compatriots.” No 
matter that they are, in reality, consid¬ 
erably freer (and generally better off) 
than Russians in Russia itself. 

To be sure, Balts have heard this sort 
of talk before, but it’s hard not to sus¬ 
pect that this time something wicked 
might be on its way. A direct assault 
remains highly unlikely. This is not 
1940. But the probing, the baiting, 
and the bullying will intensify, and so 
will efforts to foment trouble among 
the large Russian minorities in Latvia 
and Estonia. The October 4 election 
in Latvia passed peacefully, but the 
fact that “Russian” parties took about 
a quarter of the vote nationally (out 
of an electorate that excludes 300,000 
mainly Russian “noncitizens”) and 
over 40 percent in Latgale in east¬ 
ern Latvia will not, to put it mildly, 


have been overlooked in Moscow. 

As to what Putin might want out of 
the Baltics in the end, it’s hard to say. 
If he succeeds in proving that NATO’s 
shield is nothing more than bluff 
(with all the consequences elsewhere 
that such an unmasking would bring 
in its wake), leaving Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia with nominal independ¬ 
ence—flags, folk dancing, presidents, 
elections, and all that—would proba¬ 
bly be acceptable so long as real power 
resided in Moscow. Continued Bal¬ 
tic membership in the EU might still 
be possible, even desirable: A Trojan 
horse or three within the EU could 
come in handy one day. Guesses too 
far? Maybe, but what we know is that 
Putin will try to take what he thinks 
he can get away with. 

That’s why deterrence counts. Both 
Latvia and Lithuania have commit¬ 
ted to increase defense spending from 
current (meager) levels to the NATO 
minimum target of 2 percent of GDI? 
a target that Estonia has met for a 
while. Latvia recently bought 123 sec¬ 
ondhand armored combat vehicles 
from the United Kingdom. Estonia 
has announced that it will improve the 
demarcation of the border with Russia 
and will reinforce its border guard with 
special response teams. Recruitment 
is running at much higher levels for 
volunteer home defense units such as 
Estonia’s Kaitseliit and the Lithuanian 
Riflemen’s Union. Again, this is not 
1940: This time the Baltics would fight. 

That’s all well and good, but it’s 
important to remember that the Esto¬ 
nian military can boast fewer than 
4,000 regulars. Latvia may be getting 
those combat vehicles, but it only has 
three tanks. In the end, the security of 
the Baltic states depends on their mem¬ 
bership in NATO and the guarantee 
that comes with it: An attack on one 
NATO member, be it France or be it 
Estonia, is treated as an attack on all. In 
recent months, NATO has sent a blunt 
message—from tough declarations to 
an increased and increasing presence in 
the region—that this would indeed be 
the case, but Moscow’s continued pres¬ 
sure indicates that it is not convinced. 

Until it is, this dangerous game 
will continue. ♦ 
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Fakery of 
a High Order 

The Democrats’ strategy. 
by Fred Barnes 


A long with thousands of others, 
I got an email from Bill Clin¬ 
ton last week. “Hey there,” 
the former president began. He was 
raising money for the Democratic can¬ 
didates. “There’s an election around 
the corner, so I’ve been traveling 
around the country to help Democrats 
who are standing up for the values you 
and I believe in, Fred,” he continued, 
adding a nice personal touch. 

“I’ve been in Kentucky with Ali¬ 
son Lundergan Grimes, in Florida 
with Charlie Crist, in Iowa with Bruce 
Braley, in Arkansas with Mark Pryor, 
and several other states. These folks 
are real leaders with great ideas about 
how to expand the middle class and 
make sure that every American has a 
shot at success. They do us proud.” 

Clinton was moonlighting as a party 
hack. Is it possible he actually believes 
these candidates are leaders who make 
Democrats proud? No. Grimes, for all 
the aid she’s gotten in her race against 
Senate Republican leader Mitch 
McConnell, has been a disappoint¬ 
ment to Democrats. Crist is an empty 
suit. Braley specializes in gaffes. Pryor 
is a senator thanks to his family name. 

Clinton’s email is a small part of the 
Democratic campaign to dress candi¬ 
dates in tough races in political apparel 
suitable for 2014. They’re no longer 
partisan Democrats or liberals or tied 
to President Obama’s agenda or allies 
of Senate majority leader Harry Reid 
or House Democratic leader Nancy 
Pelosi. Instead, they’re fakes. 

In this cross-dressing effort, a favor¬ 
ite tactic of Democratic senator Kay 
Hagan of North Carolina is to claim 
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she’s bipartisan. “One of the things 
I love about North Carolina is that 
unless you’re talking about basket¬ 
ball you don’t have to pick a team,” 
she says in a TV ad. “That’s how I get 
results for folks here at home. Repub¬ 
lican or Democrat, if a good idea 
works for middle-class families, I’m 



Pryor: Hey ; Bill, let’s capture my defeat. 


all for it.” Republicans, however, note 
that Hagan has voted with Obama 
96 percent of the time. 

Democrat Michelle Nunn, run¬ 
ning for the open Senate seat in Geor¬ 
gia, says she too is eager to work with 
Republicans. In a debate last week 
with Republican David Perdue, she 
declared: “If you want to have people 
that are going to work together prag¬ 
matically to do things that will mat¬ 
ter in people’s lives ... and you want 
to put the people of Georgia first, 
then I’d ask you to look at my candi¬ 
dacy.” Nunn is adept at sounding like 
a Republican. She’s said she might not 
vote for Reid to continue as Demo¬ 
cratic leader in the Senate. 

That touches on another tactic: 
separation from party leaders. Sena¬ 
tor Pryor was quoted as saying at a 
fundraiser: “Possibly the best thing 


that could happen ... this election 
cycle would be if Mitch McCon¬ 
nell gets beat and Harry Reid gets 
replaced.” Pryor says he wants Senator 
Chuck Schumer of New York to take 
over from Reid. His GOP opponent, 
Tom Cotton, says Pryor has voted 
with Obama—and thus with Reid— 
93 percent of the time. 

Other Democrats won’t confess 
their position on Reid. Senator Mark 
Warner of Virginia, in a televised 
debate last week, was mildly critical 
of Reid but dodged the question of 
removing him. Senators Jeanne Sha- 
heen of New Hampshire and Mark 
Begich of Alaska and Grimes have 
flatly declined to answer whether 
Reid should stay on. 

Nor is Pelosi immune. In Flor¬ 
ida, Gwen Graham, the daughter of 
former Democratic governor Bob 
Graham, is challenging GOP con¬ 
gressman Steve Southerland for one 
of the few House seats regarded as a 
potential Democratic pickup. She 
shows Pelosi and House speaker John 
Boehner on the screen in a TV spot 
and says: “Congress is broken. Both 
parties—Republican and Demo¬ 
crat—are to blame. And both need 
new leaders in Washington.” 

To obscure their having voted for 
Obamacare, Democratic incumbents 
stress they’re now bent on “fixing” it. 
Warner wants to add a cheaper fifth 
tier of coverage. He calls it the “cop¬ 
per plan.” Warner wasn’t a major 
player in health care negotiations, 
and if he fought bravely for his new 
plan before voting for Obamacare, it 
escaped notice. But now it’s one of his 
top campaign talking points. 

Warner doesn’t mention the deduct¬ 
ibles a copper plan would necessitate. 
Grace-Marie Turner, the health care 
expert and critic of Obamacare, says 
they would be “in the stratosphere. 
The real question for Senator Warner 
is, how does he expect people to pay 
that first possibly $7,000 to $10,000 
before insurance triggers in?” Nunn 
also supports a copper-type plan. 

That many Democrats in com¬ 
petitive races who opposed Presi¬ 
dent Bush’s war in Iraq have emerged 
as born-again hawks should be no 
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The One 
That Got Away? 

The surprisingly close North Carolina Senate race. 

by Michael Warren 


surprise. Once the beheadings of 
Americans by ISIS made military 
intervention in Iraq and Syria pop¬ 
ular, they were forced to respond, 
Kimberley Strassel of the Wall Street 
Journal has noted. Iowa Senate candi¬ 
date Bruce Braley, for instance, said 
in a debate: “Anytime American citi¬ 
zens are attacked by a terrorist group, 
they need to be brought to justice or to 
the grave.” He had won a House seat 
in 2006 while calling for a troop with¬ 
drawal in Iraq. 

In North Carolina, Hagan appeared 
furious in a 30-second ad to rebut criti¬ 
cism by her Republican challenger, 
Thom Tillis, on Iraq. He “should be 
ashamed for running an ad that says I 
would let our soldiers die in vain. ... 
I’ll stand up to anyone when it comes 
to protecting our military, and Speaker 
Tillis knows that.” Whew! She refers 
to him as “Speaker” to remind voters 
of his role in the unpopular, GOP-con- 
trolled state legislature. 

Like other Democrats, Hagan por¬ 
trays herself as a victim of attacks 
funded by the Koch brothers. In her 
telling, it’s as if a great wrong has 
been committed. It’s true the Koch- 
funded Americans for Prosperity has 
aired ads tying her to Obama. On her 
website, there’s a sign-up to “help 
Kay fight back against the Koch 
brothers.” She doesn’t acknowledge 
the help she’s received from well- 
heeled Democratic groups from out¬ 
side North Carolina. Harry Reid’s 
Senate Majority PAC alone has 
spent $1.4 million defending her and 
$8.7 million trashing Tillis. 

When Clinton was in Arkansas 
last week, he took up the victimhood 
theme. “Out-of-state money buying 
television ads,” he said, is turning 
Pryor’s bid for reelection into a protest 
against Obama. Forget Obama, Clin¬ 
ton said. He urged voters “to think 
about what would be best for our chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren.” He spoke as 
if the $4.2 million that Reid’s PAC has 
spent against Tom Cotton didn’t exist. 

I’ll stipulate that Republicans are 
capable of camouflaging their candi¬ 
dates when that’s required. But Demo¬ 
crats are a lot better at it, as we can see 
with our own eyes this year. ♦ 


T he U.S. Senate race in North 
Carolina calls to mind Henry 
Kissinger’s notion about the 
Iran-Iraq war: Could both sides actu¬ 
ally lose? 

The sitting Democrat, Kay Hagan, 
holds only a tenuous lead, unlike more 
secure purple-state incumbent Demo¬ 


crats in Virginia and New Hampshire. 
Tar Heel State Democrats are cau¬ 
tiously optimistic that she’s winning, 
but the influx of money—more than 
$13 million so far from the Demo¬ 
cratic Senatorial Campaign Com¬ 
mittee and Harry Reid’s super-PAC, 
plus nearly $10 million from her own 
campaign—betrays a sense of despera¬ 
tion. Despite leading in 13 straight 
polls, Hagan, 61, hasn’t polled above 
50 percent the entire year and has 
been stuck in the mid-forties for 
months. There’s a real fear that she’s 
already maxed out her support. 

True, Hagan’s Republican oppo¬ 
nent, Thom Tillis, hasn’t pulled 
ahead, as have fellow GOP challeng¬ 
ers in, for instance, Arkansas and 
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Alaska. Tillis, the 54-year-old speaker 
of the state house of representatives, 
has been behind in every poll since 
August, which has Republicans fret¬ 
ting. What looked like a winnable seat 
in a potential wave year could be slip¬ 
ping away. “It’s probably easier to win 
Colorado than North Carolina,” says 
John Hood, president 
of the conservative 
John Locke Founda¬ 
tion in Raleigh. 

Tying Hagan to 
Barack Obama ought 
to be good politics 
for Tillis. In a recent 
poll from NBC News 
and Marist College, 
Obama’s approval rat¬ 
ing in North Carolina 
is 39 percent. Half of 
respondents say they 
have a negative opin¬ 
ion of the president, and 48 percent 
disapprove of Obamacare. Sixty- 
seven percent say the country is on 
the wrong track. Things aren’t much 
better for Obama in another new poll 
from USA Today and Suffolk Uni¬ 
versity, showing 53 percent of North 
Carolina’s likely voters disapprove of 
the president’s job performance, while 
50 percent say Obamacare has been a 
“generally bad idea.” 

But disenchantment with Obama 
isn’t quite translating into support 
for Tillis. The Marist poll found 
Hagan leading Tillis 44 percent to 40 
percent, while Suffolk found Hagan 
ahead 47 percent to 45 percent. (Lib¬ 
ertarian candidate Sean Haugh polled 
7 percent and 4 percent, respectively, 
though Democrats and Republicans 
alike say they expect his share to drop 
enough to make him a nonfactor.) 
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Suffolk found that Tillis is winning 
just 78 percent of those who disap¬ 
prove of Obama. Hagan, on the other 
hand, wins 91 percent of those who 
approve of the president. 

Rob Christensen, the chief politi¬ 
cal writer at the Raleigh News & 
Observer , says the problem with Til- 
lis’s strategy is that Obama has been 
“thoroughly debated” in North Caro¬ 
lina, particularly since the state was 
one of the most hotly contested in 
2012 (Romney won it by just under 
100,000 votes). “The Obama issue has 
lost a little bit of its air,” says Chris¬ 
tensen. So while Tillis has struggled 
to make the race a referendum on 
Obama, Hagan and the Democrats 
have been making it a referendum on 
Speaker Tillis and the Republican- 
controlled state legislature. 

“It’s a reversal of the candidates’ 
positions,” says Hood. “Tillis feels 
like the incumbent, Hagan is the 
challenger.” 

Democrats have argued that, since 
the GOP took over the legislature in 


2011, Tillis and his colleagues have 
overreached, cutting important gov¬ 
ernment spending while giving the 
wealthy tax cuts. In particular, Hagan 
claims Tillis and the Republicans cut 
education spending by half a billion 
dollars. Tillis says that’s false. “Sena¬ 
tor Hagan’s talking about a cut in 
the rate of growth,” he tells me. “We 
increased education spending by a 
billion dollars.” 

But since Labor Day, the Hagan 
campaign has flooded North Carolina 
TV with ads featuring teachers and 
parents—all women—talking directly 
to the camera about the “cuts.” The 
ads reinforced the idea that the Repub¬ 
licans in the legislature were short¬ 
changing schools. In one spot, a young 
teacher from Cary named Megan says 
because of budget cuts, her school 
can’t even afford to buy her a textbook. 
“When I’m asked who’s responsible 
for these education cuts, it’s Thom 
Tillis and his legislature,” she says. 

“She’s trying to use false ads to 
divert North Carolinians,” Tillis says 


of Hagan. Consider them diverted. 
Not long after Hagan’s ad blitz began, 
Tillis’s poll numbers sank, though 
they’ve started to recover. 

“Tillis is trying to answer some¬ 
thing in three months that has been 
going on for three years,” says Carter 
Wrenn, longtime political aide to the 
late Republican senator Jesse Helms. 
Republicans, Wrenn says, never 
mounted a defense of their policies 
while Democratic discontent grew. 
“The anger factor is working for the 
Democrats,” says Christensen. 

Unless, of course, it doesn’t. 
Hagan isn’t claiming victory yet, 
and with good reason. For one thing, 
she’s still an incumbent Democrat 
in a bad year for her party. Chris¬ 
tensen says there’s not much pas¬ 
sion for Hagan among grassroots 
liberals. The state Democratic party 
is frequently described as a “mess,” 
so much so that Hagan and Demo¬ 
crats in Washington are funneling 
their resources and efforts through 
the Wake County (Raleigh) party 


The High Costs of Lawsuit Abuse 


By Thomas J. Donohue 

President and CEO 
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The United States has the world's 
costliest legal system. What's driving up 
the costs? Excessive litigation and abusive 
legal practices—and they are taking a 
heavy toll on our economy, businesses, 
and workers. Some recent examples are so 
ridiculous that it's hard to believe they're 
true. But you can't make this stuff up. 

A commercial fisherman faced a 
potential 20 years in jail after overzealous 
federal prosecutors used a corporate 
governance law written to prevent white 
collar crime to target him over 3 missing 
fish. Federal Marine officials reportedly 
discovered 72 red grouper below the 
minimum harvesting size of 20 inches 
on John Yates' boat and ordered him 
to take his catch to shore to be seized 
as evidence. At port, a government 
inspector counted only 69 fish. And 
Yates, who maintains that the fish were 


initially miscounted, was charged with 
and convicted of destroying evidence to 
impede an investigation over the 3 alleged 
missing fish. The Supreme Court will 
consider his case during its fall term, and 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce has filed 
a brief supporting Yates. In the meantime, 
his business and reputation have been 
severely damaged. 

A Buffalo Bills fan sued the NFL team 
for receiving too many text messages— 
messages that he had signed up to 
receive. The fan claimed that he received 
three more messages in a two-week 
period than the Bills had promised to send 
and sought statutory damages. In the 
end, the lead plaintiff pocketed $5,000 
in damages, other recipients of the extra 
texts received $2.4 million in payouts, 
and the lawyers walked away with a cool 
$562,500. So if you ask the Bills how 
much three extra text messages cost, the 
answer is $3 million. 

Lawsuit lending has become another 
area of abuse. Not all lawsuits are 


ridiculous, and individuals with a legitimate 
claim should have their day in court. But 
some lenders are slapping plaintiffs with 
interest rates as high as 250% for loans to 
cover living expenses while their lawsuit 
is pending. In a recent Michigan case, six 
women borrowed $635,000 to file a suit 
against the state—and ended up owing the 
lender $3.1 million! 

These are just a few of hundreds 
of instances of lawsuit abuse. The 
U.S. Chamber Institute for Legal Reform 
is fighting to prevent our justice system 
and our courts from being hijacked by 
a handful of players that wish to enrich 
themselves—at the cost of our economy 
and jobs. Fifteen states have made 
reforms to their legal systems over the 
past four years. It's time that Congress and 
other states follow suit. To learn more, 
visit lnstituteForLegalReform.com. 
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Hunkering Down 

Who stands with Hong Kong’s democrats? 

by Ellen Bork 


committee. To win, Hagan will need 
20 percent of those who cast votes 
to be African-American, but as 
one Democratic consultant says, “I 
don’t see it.” Even history is against 
Hagan. North Carolina hasn’t 
reelected a Democratic senator since 
Sam Ervin in 1968. 

And then there are the events of 
the past year—from the disastrous 
Obamacare rollout to the rising 
threat of Islamic terrorism in the 
Middle East—that mean the debate 
over Obama hasn’t quite ended in 
North Carolina. Tillis regularly 
deploys the statistic that Hagan 
votes with Obama 96 percent of the 
time and cast the “deciding vote” 
on Obamacare. He points to Obama 
policies like sequestration (which 
hurts North Carolina’s large military 
population) and immigration reform 
(Tillis opposes the Gang of Eight 
bill supported by the White House) 
and argues Hagan has shown no 
independence on those issues. 

In the final weeks, Tillis sees 
national security as a way to reach 
undecideds. His campaign’s latest ads 
target Obama’s “jayvee” comments 
about the Islamic State terrorist group, 
linking them to the fact that Hagan 
has missed half of all Armed Services 
Committee hearings this year. One of 
the hearings Hagan skipped in Febru¬ 
ary discussed the “growing threat” of 
ISIS. Hagan admitted last week that 
she attended a fundraiser the same day. 

“While ISIS grew, Obama did noth¬ 
ing,” says one ad’s voiceover. “Senator 
Hagan did cocktails.” 

Will the shadow of Obama’s fail¬ 
ures be enough to put Tillis over the 
top? Or have Hagan and the Demo¬ 
crats successfully changed the sub¬ 
ject to Tillis’s Republican overreach? 
The ambiguity of the race played out 
in an exchange during the October 7 
debate. Tillis pressed Hagan to prove 
her independence from the president. 
“Which of the policies, out of the 
96 percent that you supported, do you 
regret?” Tillis asked. 

“You know, Speaker Tillis,” Hagan 
shot back, “your idea of effectiveness 
is hurting the people of North Caro¬ 
lina every day.” ♦ 


Hong Kong 
n the evening of Saturday, 
October 4, enormous crowds 
gathered in downtown Hong 
Kong at the main site of the democ¬ 
racy protests that have dominated the 
affairs of this city of 7.2 million for 
weeks. They filled an eight-lane thor¬ 
oughfare in the center of the Admiralty 
business district, spilling out around 
the adjacent government office com¬ 


plex. Banners hanging from overpasses 
demanded democracy and denounced 
the deeply unpopular, Beijing- 
appointed chief executive, CY Leung. 

A university student working as 
an usher—I’ll call him Teddy—inter¬ 
preted the speeches for me. As the 
band Beyond sang the anthem of 
the protest movement, he held his cell 
phone up above his head, its bright 
screen lighting up the dark with thou¬ 
sands of others. A broad smile came 
across his face when the students lead¬ 
ing the “Umbrella” movement—Alex 
Chow, Lester Shum of the Hong Kong 
Federation of Students, and Joshua 
Wong, the 17-year-old head of Schol- 
arism, representing secondary school 
students—took the stage. 


Ellen Bork is director of democracy and 
human rights at the Foreign Policy Initiative. 


That night was an extraordinary dis¬ 
play of the movement’s character just 
a day after tattooed thugs, presumed 
linked to Hong Kong’s criminal triads, 
had attacked pro-democracy protesters 
in the Mong Kok neighborhood. 

As they had throughout the protests, 
the participants showed discipline, 
civic mindedness, humor, and grace. 
At the same time, anxiety was mount¬ 
ing. At the end of the evening, Teddy 
urged me not to come back the 
next night for fear I might get 
hurt if Leung followed through 
on his threat to clear the protests 
by the start of the work week. 

Nothing happened that Sun¬ 
day night, or this past week. 
Some of life has returned to nor¬ 
mal, with children in the neigh¬ 
borhoods around the protests 
returning to school, and protest¬ 
ers allowing civil servants to get 
to their offices. 

In the meantime, demonstra¬ 
tors continue to hold ground, 
in smaller numbers. Determined to 
maintain leverage for promised talks 
with the government, they called for a 
new round of civil disobedience. Pro¬ 
democracy politicians who had taken 
a low profile joined in, saying they 
would obstruct some business in the 
legislature. Late on Thursday, the gov¬ 
ernment abruptly canceled the meeting 
with demonstrators. In fact, the talks 
were already foundering as the govern¬ 
ment has insisted that they be confined 
to the blueprint for Hong Kong’s polit¬ 
ical system already laid out by Beijing, 
and exclude the August 31 decision 
that candidates for elective office in 
2017 must be approved by Beijing. 

Just children in 1997 when Hong 
Kong was returned to China, the stu¬ 
dents leading the movement feel 
unconstrained by the deal made back 
then between London and Beijing, 
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Let’s Help 
the Strivers 

The case for an early exit from high school 
to community college, by Eli Lehrer 


over their parents’ heads, delivering 
Hong Kong to Communist rule. That 
agreement did not foresee that, far 
from becoming adapted to Beijing’s 
rule, the people of Hong Kong would 
develop a distinct identity, tightly 
linked to civil liberties, the rule of law, 
and the institutions that make Hong 
Kong different from the mainland. 
More than most democracy move¬ 
ments, this one is seeking to defend 
what people already have. To do that, 
they need a government accountable to 
the electorate. 

This is a challenge not only to Bei¬ 
jing, but also to those democracies that 
tacitly accept China’s control of Hong 
Kong and the inevitable erosion of its 
way of life. “We have principles and 
values that we want to promote,” an 
unnamed senior Obama administra¬ 
tion official told the New York Times. 
“But we’re not looking to inject the 
United States into the middle of this.” 
Even so, there is genuine disappoint¬ 
ment here at the lack of support from 
the world’s most powerful democracy. 
“To stand on the side of power in such 
a struggle is contrary to the most basic 
principles of free societies,” said Mar¬ 
garet Ng, a former pro-democracy law¬ 
maker and barrister. 

As of now, the authorities appear to 
be biding their time. They may hope 
the inconvenience caused by the pro¬ 
tests will erode support for the dem¬ 
onstrators, or that the government 
will have a freer hand to act after the 
summit meeting of the Asia-Pacific 
Economic Cooperation forum, which 
President Obama is scheduled to 
attend in Beijing in November. 

With talks between the students and 
the authorities off for now, and with 
some rest for demonstrators over the 
past several days, the crowds are likely 
to return to the streets. Tensions will 
mount. The students and their political 
allies and supporters can expect to be 
targeted by Beijing. Indeed, such pres¬ 
sures have already started. At the rally 
last Saturday, Joshua Wong, the young 
hero of the movement, addressed him¬ 
self to people who had gone to his 
home and harassed his parents. “If you 
want to threaten me, do,” he said, “but 
leave my parents alone.” ♦ 


I n 2009, Bryce Harper—then a 
sophomore at Las Vegas High 
School and already the best high 
school baseball player in the nation— 
made the unusual and controversial 
decision to forgo his final two years 
of high school, on the grounds that 
there was simply no effective compe¬ 
tition for him at that level. He passed 
the GED test and enrolled in the two- 
year College of Southern Nevada. 

Harper’s choice turned out to be the 
right one. In his only season 
at CSN, he more than dou¬ 
bled the school’s single-sea- 
son home run record, was 
awarded the Golden Spikes 
award as the best player in 
college baseball, and was 
the first player taken in the 
2010 Major League Baseball 
draft. Starring for the Wash¬ 
ington Nationals, Harper 
was the National League’s rookie of the 
year in 2012. 

The choice Harper made is not one 
limited just to once-in-a-generation 
athletes. Based on results from some 
limited experiments, proposals to 
allow students to finish high school a 
year early in favor of two-year commu¬ 
nity college scholarships have a lot to 
recommend them. 

Texas and Utah currently offer small 
grants for students who forgo a fourth 
year of high school to enroll in col¬ 
lege, while Arizona provides forgivable 
loans for the same purpose. Connecti¬ 
cut’s Yankee Institute for Public Policy 
has promoted the idea in conservative 
circles. But the idea has hardly caught 
fire, even though it could appeal across 
party lines, saving taxpayer money 
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while also expanding opportunities for 
some of those poorly served by the edu¬ 
cational system. 

Liberals have obvious reasons to like 
such scholarships. They would provide 
14 years of free schooling to students, 
rather than the current 13 years. They 
would relieve financial pressures for 
those who would struggle to pay the 
$2,700 a year that full-time commu¬ 
nity college costs, on average. They also 
would mark a significant public sector 
investment in professional 
training, greatly increasing 
the potential earning power 
of those who otherwise 
might receive only a high 
school degree. 

Fiscal conservatives 
should be attracted by the 
fact that high school is far 
more expensive than com¬ 
munity college, and even 
trading two years of the latter for one of 
the former will usually be a net savings. 
In Boston, for example, high school 
costs an average of about $17,000 per 
year, per student, while the most expen¬ 
sive community college option is only 
$4,500. In some areas, free community 
college could avoid pricey duplication 
of resources. A rural high school might 
not need to build an advanced place¬ 
ment physics lab if students could get 
essentially the same instruction at a 
community college. 

Community college scholarships 
also would bend the cost curve for 
many who eventually go on to a four- 
year college, but would need to finance 
only two years there. This could prove 
especially helpful to those ambitious 
strivers who might not be ready or 
able to complete a four-year degree, but 
could “ease in” through community 
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college. Those that didn’t complete the 
degree quickly would still leave with at 
least some college credit and new skills. 

The feasibility of such plans will 
vary by jurisdiction. In most states, a 
high school diploma requires four years 
of class credits. However, in some local¬ 
ities, students may finish school early 
by compressing their schedules. And 
local boards of education in some places 
have broad powers to decide when to 
award diplomas. In others, students 
may be able to complete high school 
and an associate degree simultane¬ 
ously, by applying community colleges 
courses for high school credit. (This is 
already pretty common.) In still others, 
the GED test may be the most efficient 
way to accelerate the process. 

There are potential drawbacks that 
policymakers must consider. Students 
who take a chance on free community 
college would be left with no credential 
if they dropped out, and community 
college drop-out rates are very high. 
One reason community colleges cost 
less than high schools is that they do 
less: Class sizes are larger, total class 
time is more limited, and there are 
often fewer extracurricular opportuni¬ 
ties like sports and theater. Students 
also are financially responsible for 
books and other materials that high 
schools typically provide for free. 

But these issues can all be addressed, 
and the idea of getting high school stu¬ 
dents to complete college classwork 
already has broad appeal. In recent 
years, both the Democratic and Repub¬ 
lican national platforms have called for 
more opportunities to earn college cred¬ 
its in high school. Most high schools 
have offered at least some advanced 
placement courses for decades. A full 
third of the class of 2013 took at least 
one AP exam, and the overwhelming 
majority scored well enough for most 
colleges to award them credit. 

Most larger school districts also 
allow dual enrollment in some college 
courses already. The Gates Founda¬ 
tion’s Early College High School ini¬ 
tiative has helped students in 28 states 
take college and high school classes 
simultaneously, sometimes earning an 
associate degree in the process. (The 
programs generally take place at special 


high schools rather than traditional 
community college campuses.) At 
least one very well respected freestand¬ 
ing program, Bard College at Simon’s 
Rock, exists exclusively for students 
who want to start college after 10th 
grade. Furthermore, many four-year 
college admissions offices will consider 
applications from sufficiently prepared 
high school juniors already. 

Nonetheless, the idea of trading 
some high school for guaranteed com¬ 
munity college scholarships has not 
attracted much support, and imple¬ 
mentation of current programs leaves 
something to be desired. Arizona pro¬ 
vides loan forgiveness only if students 
complete associate degrees or the equiv¬ 
alent. Students in most of the programs 
aren’t able to apply the grants to tuition 
at a four-year school, which limits 
their appeal. Since the programs don’t 
usually attract the very best students, 
who are bound for four-year colleges 


anyway, they haven’t found as many 
takers as they might. Not only should 
the grants be more broadly applicable 
(including as a way to pay part of the 
tuition for a four-year college), but 
the window in which to take them 
should be expanded to accommodate 
those who might need to work after 
high school or simply aren’t ready for 
college right away. 

For most students, a standard four- 
year high school experience is still 
probably best. Few students want 
to miss out on prom, homecoming 
games, or many of the other senior-year 
rites of passage. Community colleges, 
while great resources, aren’t necessar¬ 
ily intended for the very brightest and 
most ambitious students. As with any 
choice, some who make this decision 
might find that they are worse off. But 
it is an option that could benefit many, 
and for that reason alone, it’s an idea 
that deserves a closer look. ♦ 


Not All That Safe 

The Minnesota governor’s race isn’t over. 
by Barry Casselman 


Minneapolis 
he 2014 race for governor of 
Minnesota had been placed in 
the “Safe Democrat” category 
since it began in earnest. Potential 
Republican opponents to the Demo¬ 
cratic (Democratic-Farmer-Labor in 
this state) incumbent Mark Dayton 
were numerous, but most voters told 
pollsters the state was going in the 
right direction. Unemployment was 
lower than the national average, and 
Minneapolis was growing again 
and seemingly booming with new 
housing construction. 

But not all was rosy for the DFL. 
President Obama, who had carried 
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the state twice, was down to 38 percent 
approval in the state. The liberals who 
had won control of the legislature in 
the 2012 election overreached in some 
of their legislation, forcing day-care 
workers to join a union, construct¬ 
ing a costly new state senate office 
building, and creating an often dys¬ 
functional health care program called 
MNsure that even Dayton had to 
concede was riddled with mistakes. 
The governor and the legislature also 
raised state income taxes by $2 bil¬ 
lion in his first two years (and then 
called it “tax reduction” when, after 
an inevitable surplus, they lowered 
the increase by half). 

Nevertheless, Dayton’s poll num¬ 
bers remained high until the begin¬ 
ning of this year, and even after that, 
he maintained a double-digit lead over 
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any of his potential rivals. A depart¬ 
ment store heir, Dayton had been state 
auditor and U.S. senator, but had not 
previously run for reelection to any 
office he held. Occasional poor health, 
and several surgeries during his first 
term, led to speculation that, now 67, 
he might not run again. 

But he finally announced he 
would run for a second term. He then 
abruptly dumped his lieutenant gov¬ 
ernor, Yvonne Solon, a popular figure 
from the northeast region of the state 
known as “the Range,” replacing her 
with his Twin Cities chief of staff, Tina 
Smith, who had not previously run for 
elected office. This move was not well- 
received in DFL circles 
in the Range, usually a 
DFL stronghold. 

Four major Republi¬ 
cans sought their party 
endorsement. In Minn¬ 
esota, candidates first 
face party endorsement 
conventions before run¬ 
ning in the primary. 

In recent years, some 
candidates in both par¬ 
ties (including Dayton) 
have bypassed the endorsement proc¬ 
ess. But the eventual GOP nominee 
Jeff Johnson, a lawyer, former state 
representative, and now a county 
commissioner, won the backing of 
the convention and emerged victori¬ 
ous over his three main rivals in the 
August primary. 

With the party organization sol¬ 
idly behind Johnson, he then faced 
the formidable task of taking on an 
incumbent with 100 percent name 
recognition, a powerful DFL organi¬ 
zation behind him, and a personal for¬ 
tune enabling him to spend whatever 
necessary for his campaign. 

A recent poll, conducted by the 
largest newspaper in the state, showed 
Dayton at only 45 percent, Johnson 
at 33 percent, and about 20 percent 
undecided. The newspaper and its 
poll have long had the reputation of 
pro-DFL bias; true to form, the head¬ 
line was “Dayton leads Johnson by 
double digits.” Even taking the poll 
at face value, however, the governor 
was well under 50 percent, always a 


danger sign for an incumbent, and the 
Dayton campaign immediately began 
sending out worried calls for support 
and donations. The DFL has now also 
called in former president Bill Clinton 
to rally the party base. 

Johnson, meanwhile, has relatively 
low name recognition, less money 
on hand, no personal fortune, and an 
untried GOP get-out-the-vote effort. 

Johnson likes to point out that 
he has always been underestimated, 
including when he ran for the state 
legislature, for GOP national com¬ 
mitteeman, for county commissioner 
in the state’s largest county, and, 
finally, for the gubernatorial nomi¬ 
nation—all of which 
he did win. He further 
argues that he will do 
much better than the 
GOP nominee who lost 
in 2010 by only 8,000 
votes. He cites the state’s 
conservative northwest¬ 
ern 7th district, where 
both Johnson and his 
wife were born and 
raised, the 3rd district, 
where he has served 
as state representative and county 
commissioner for many years, and 
the growing Rochester area, where 
his lieutenant governor choice lives. 
Another area where he is likely to 
outperform previous GOP candidates 
is in the Range, where polling shows 
the Republicans already 2 points 
ahead of the DFL, and the Republi¬ 
can congressional candidate, Stewart 
Mills, seems on his way to upsetting 
incumbent Rep. Rick Nolan. 

The DFL has just announced it will 
spend $1 million for political ads to 
reelect the governor. So far, the Repub¬ 
lican party has not indicated it will, or 
can, match that amount. In fact, there 
has been a widespread belief expressed 
by GOP activists that Johnson might 
be overwhelmed by spending from the 
DFL side. The state business commu¬ 
nity, Johnson’s most likely resource for 
campaign funds, has so far been tight- 
fisted. They will have to step up to the 
plate if they want a new governor. 

The latest quarterly fundraising 
report, though, showed that Johnson 
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had outraised Dayton by $200,000. 
Johnson is now up on TV with his 
first major ad with a $500,000 buy, 
but he remains at a serious financial 
disadvantage. Also good news for the 
GOP nominee was the announcement 
that Chris Christie, chairman of the 
Republican Governors Association, 
will appear in the state for a Johnson 
fundraiser, signaling the race is being 
given a higher priority than before. 

The DFL strategy has been to try 
to paint Johnson as a Tea Party can¬ 
didate. Although he does have the 
support of many Tea Partiers, John¬ 
son has built support in his party over 
the years from the most conservative 
to the most moderate. The centrist 
Independence party (IP) gubernato¬ 
rial candidate in 2010, who received 
12 percent of the vote and probably 
cost the GOP nominee the race, has 
strongly endorsed Johnson and is 
even campaigning for him across the 
state. The IP has no serious candidate 
this year. 

Although Jeff Johnson lacks name 
recognition, he does have one of the 
most popular surnames in this state, 
with its still-large Scandinavian- 
American population. While many 
Twin Cities residents are prosper¬ 
ing, many in the rural and other out- 
state areas are not. Higher taxes and 
increased regulations by the Dayton 
administration are not popular out¬ 
side the cities, nor is the DFLs unam¬ 
biguous favoritism to labor unions, 
especially to public employees’ 
unions. Some businesses have left the 
state, and others are saying they will, 
citing an antibusiness climate, espe¬ 
cially to small business. 

Finally, there is the question of 
whether an anti-incumbent or anti- 
Obama political wave will hit this 
state. Incumbent governors of both 
parties are facing serious challengers 
across the country, including Repub¬ 
licans in Kansas, Michigan, Florida, 
and Pennsylvania, and Democrats in 
Connecticut, Illinois, and Colorado. 
Such a wave might be heading for 
Minnesota and might be necessary if 
Johnson is to overcome Dayton’s lead. 

Dayton is still ahead, but this race 
is not yet over. ♦ 
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Neo-Victorianism 
on Campus 

Is this the end of the collegiate bacchanal? 


By Heather Mac Donald 

S exual liberation is having a nervous breakdown 
on college campuses. Conservatives should be 
cheering on its collapse; instead they some¬ 
times sound as if they want to administer the 
victim smelling salts. 

It is impossible to overstate the growing weirdness of 
the college sex scene. Campus feminists are reimporting 
selective portions of a traditional sexual 
code that they have long scorned, in the 
name of ending what they preposter¬ 
ously call an epidemic of campus rape. 

They are once again making males the 
guardians of female safety and are por¬ 
traying females as fainting, helpless vic¬ 
tims of the untrammeled male libido. 

They are demanding that college admin¬ 
istrators write highly technical rules for 
sex and aggressively enforce them, 50 
years after the proponents of sexual lib¬ 
eration insisted that college adults stop 
policing student sexual behavior. While 
the campus feminists are not yet calling 
for an assistant dean to be present at their drunken cou¬ 
plings, they have created the next best thing: the oppor¬ 
tunity to replay every grope and caress before a tribunal of 
voyeuristic administrators. 

The ultimate result of the feminists’ crusade may be 
the same as if they were explicitly calling for a return to 
sexual modesty: a sharp decrease in casual, drunken sex. 
There is no downside to this development. 

Let us recall the norms which the sexual revolution 
contemptuously swept away in the 1960s. Males and 
females were assumed on average to have different needs 
regarding sex: The omnivorous male sex drive would 
leap at all available targets, whereas females were more 
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selective, associating sex with love and commitment. The 
male was expected to channel his desire for sex through 
the rituals of courtship and a proposal of marriage. A high 
premium was placed on female chastity and great signifi¬ 
cance accorded its loss; males, by contrast, were given a 
virtual free pass to play the sexual field to the extent that 
they could find or purchase a willing partner. The default 
setting for premarital sex was “no,” at least for females. 
Girls could opt out of that default—and many did. But 
placing the default at “no” meant that 
a female didn’t have to justify her deci¬ 
sion not to have sex with particular rea¬ 
sons each time a male importuned her; 
individual sexual restraint was backed 
up by collective values. On campuses, 
administrators enforced these norms 
through visitation rules designed to 
prevent student couplings. 

The sexual revolution threw these 
arrangements aside. From now on, males 
and females would meet as equals on the 
sexual battlefield. The ideal of female 
modesty, the liberationists declared, 
was simply a cover for sexism. Chiv¬ 
alry was punished; females were assumed to desire sex as 
voraciously as males; they required no elaborate courtship 
rituals to engage in it and would presumably experience 
no pang of thwarted attachment after a one-night stand. 
The default for premarital sex was now “yes,” rather than 
“no”; opting out of that default required an individualized 
explanation that could no longer rely on the fact that such 
things are simply not done. In colleges, the authorities 
should get out of the way and leave students free to navi¬ 
gate coital relations as they saw fit. 

F our decades later, the liberationist regime is dis¬ 
integrating before our eyes. The new order is a 
bizarre hybrid of liberationist and traditionalist 
values. It carefully preserves the prerogative of no-strings- 
attached sex while cabining it with legalistic caveats that 
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allow females to revert at will to a stance of offended virtue. 
Consider the sexual consent policy of California’s Clare¬ 
mont McKenna College, shared almost verbatim with 
other schools such as Occidental College in Los Angeles. 
Paragraphs long, consisting of multiple sections and sub¬ 
sections, and embedded within an even wordier 44-page 
document on harassment and sexual misconduct, Clare¬ 
mont’s sexual consent rules resemble nothing so much as 
a multilawyer-drafted contract for the sale and delivery of 
widgets, complete with definitions, the obligations of “all” 
(as opposed to “both”) parties, and the preconditions for 
default. “Effective consent consists of an affirmative, con¬ 
scious decision by each participant to engage in mutually 
agreed upon (and the conditions of) 
sexual activity,” the authorities declare 
awkwardly. The policy goes on to 
elaborate at great length upon each of 
the “essential elements of Consent”— 

“Informed and reciprocal,” “Freely 
and actively given,” “Mutually under¬ 
standable,” “Not indefinite,” “Not 
unlimited.” “All parties must demon¬ 
strate a clear and mutual understand¬ 
ing of the nature and scope of the act 
to which they are consenting”—think: 
signing a mortgage—“and a willing¬ 
ness to do the same thing, at the same 
time, in the same way,” declare Clare¬ 
mont’s sex bureaucrats. Never mind 
that sex is the realm of the irrational 
and inarticulate, fraught with ambiv¬ 
alence, fear, longing, and shame—at 
least outside the security of a good 
marriage. Doing something that you are not certain about 
does not make it rape, it makes it sex. 

The policy’s assumption of transparent contractual 
intention may be laughably out of touch with reality. But 
its agenda is serious: to rehabilitate the “no” default for 
premarital sex, despite a backdrop of permissiveness. In 
fact, the policy goes even farther into the realm of Victo¬ 
rian sex roles than simply a presumption of female mod¬ 
esty. Females are now considered so helpless and passive 
that they should not even be assumed to have the strength 
or capacity to say “no.” “Withdrawal of Consent can be an 
expressed ‘no’ or can be based on an outward demonstra¬ 
tion that conveys that an individual is hesitant, confused, 
uncertain, or is no longer a mutual participant,” announce 
Claremont’s sexocrats. 

Good luck litigating that clause in a campus sex tri¬ 
bunal. The female can allege that the male should have 
known that she was “confused” because of what she 
didn’t do. The male will respond that he didn’t notice 


any particular nonactivity on her part. Resolving this 
evidentiary dispute would not be helped by bedside 
cameras—the logical next step in campus rape hysteria. 
Pressure sensors would be needed as well to detect asym¬ 
metries in touch. 

With or without cameras, adjudicating college sex in 
the neo-Victorian era requires a degree of prurience that 
should be repugnant to any self-respecting university. A 
campus sex investigator named Djuna Perkins described 
the nauseating enterprise to National Public Radio in 
June: “It will sometimes boil down to details like who 
turned who around, or [whether] she lifted up her body 
so [another student] could pull down her pants. There 
have been plenty of cases that I’ve 
done when the accused student says, 
‘What do you mean? [The accuser] 
was moaning with pleasure. He was 
raising his body, clutching my back, 
exhibiting all signs that sounded like 
this was a pleasurable event.’” 

Rather than shrinking from this 
Peeping Tom role, college adminis¬ 
trators are enthusiastically drafting 
new sex rules that require even more 
minute analysis of drunken cou¬ 
plings. Harvard, also assuming that 
delicate co-eds cannot summon the 
will to say “no,” now allows females 
unfettered discretion after the fact 
to allege that they were sexually 
assaulted by conduct they silently 
regarded as “undesirable.” 

We have come very far from the 
mud-drenched orgies of Woodstock. Feminists in the neo- 
Victorian era are demanding that written material that 
allegedly evokes nonconsensual sex be prefaced by warn¬ 
ings regarding its threatening content, so that female 
readers can avoid fits of vapors and fainting—a phenom¬ 
enon known as “trigger warnings.” Earlier this year, 
Wellesley College students petitioned for the removal of 
a statue of a sleep-walking, underwear-clad middle-aged 
man, whose installation on college grounds immedi¬ 
ately caused “apprehension, fear, and triggering thoughts 
regarding sexual assault” among many students, accord¬ 
ing to the petition. A hyperventilating, publicity-seeking 
senior at Columbia University is carrying around a mat¬ 
tress with her everywhere she goes on campus, like Jesus 
bearing his cross, until Columbia expels her alleged “rap¬ 
ist.” Ohio State University underwent a four-year inves¬ 
tigation by the U.S. Education Department for its crude 
marching band culture, even though the only assault 
female band members may have experienced was on 
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their sensibilities. Many girls, we belatedly rediscover, 
don’t enjoy bawdy sexual humor as much as boys do. 

It turns out that when you decouple the sex drive 
from modesty and prudence, it takes armies of elected 
officials, bureaucrats, and consultants to protect females 
from “undesirable” behavior. Virginia’s governor 
Terry McAuliffe is establishing a task force on campus 
sexual violence comprising up to 30 top state officials 
and representatives from law enforcement and higher 
education. Connecticut is requiring colleges to form sexual 
assault response teams, on the model, presumably, of 
active shooter response teams. California has just enacted 
a law mandating that colleges receiving state funds require 
students to be in “affirmative, 
conscious and voluntary 
agreement” in order to engage in 
sexual activity, agreement that 
is “ongoing throughout a sexual 
activity and that can be revoked 
at any time.” Gloria Steinem and a 
gender studies professor from New 
York’s Stony Brook University 
explain in the New York Times : 

The California law “redefines 
that gray area” between “yes” and 
“no.” “Silence is not consent; it 
is the absence of consent. Only 
an explicit ‘y es ’ can be considered 
consent.” In other words, 

California’s new statute, like 
many existing campus policies, 
moves the sexual default for female 
students back to “no.” 

B ut isn’t this bureaucratic and legislative ferment, 
however ham-handed, being driven by an epi¬ 
demic of campus rape? There is no such epidemic. 
There is, however, a squalid hook-up scene, the result of 
jettisoning all normative checks on promiscuous behav¬ 
ior. A recent case from Occidental College illustrates the 
reality behind so-called “campus rape.” Girls are drinking 
themselves blotto precisely in order to lower their inhibi¬ 
tions for casual sex, then regretting it afterwards. 

The freshman complainant, Jane Doe (a pseudonym), 
began her weekend drinking binge on Friday, Septem¬ 
ber 6, 2013. She attended a dance party in the dorm room 
of John Doe, another freshman whom she had just met, 
and woke up the next morning with a hangover. She soon 
began “pregaming” again—that is, drinking before an 
event at which one expects to drink further. Jane drank 
before a daytime soccer game and continued during the 
evening, repeatedly swigging from a bottle of orange 


juice and vodka which she had prepared. Around mid¬ 
night, she went to a second party in John Doe’s dorm 
room, still drinking vodka. John, too, had been drink¬ 
ing all day. Jane removed her shirt while dancing with 
John and engaged in heavy petting on his bed, sitting on 
top of him and grinding her hips. Jane’s friends tried to 
shepherd her home, but before she left John’s room, she 
gave him her cell phone number so that they could coor¬ 
dinate their planned sexual tryst. 

When she arrived at her own dorm room, John texted 
her: “The second that you away from them, come back.” 
Jane responded: “Okay.” John wrote back: “Just get 
back here.” Jane responded: “Okay do you have a con¬ 
dom.” John replied: “Yes.” Jane 
texted back: “Good, give me two 
minutes.” John texted: “Knock 
when you’re here.” 

Before leaving her dorm 
room, Jane texted a friend from 
back home: “I’m going to have 
sex now.” Jane walked down to 
John’s room at approximately 
1 a.m., knocked on his door, 
went in, took off her earrings, 
got undressed, performed oral 
sex, and had sexual intercourse 
with him. When an acquaintance 
knocked on John’s door to check 
up on her, Jane three times called 
out: “Yeah, I’m fine.” Shortly 
before 2 a.m., Jane dressed her¬ 
self and returned to her room. 
On her way there, she texted her 
friends vapid messages, complete 
with smiley faces, none of which mentioned assault. She 
then walked to a different dorm where she sat on the lap 
of another male student whom she had met the night 
before, talking and joking. The next day she texted John 
asking if she had left her earrings and belt in his room 
and asked to come by to pick them up. 

Now someone who asks a male if he has a condom, 
who conspires with him to have sex, who announces to 
a friend that she intends to have sex, who voluntarily 
goes to his dorm room in order to have sex, who has 
sex through no coercion or force on the male’s part, is 
as voluntary and responsible an agent in that sex act as 
the male. Any male on the receiving end of such behav¬ 
ior, who is asked if he has a condom before a planned 
sex act, is going to rightly assume that he is facing a 
willing and consenting partner. And yet Occidental, 
under investigation from the Obama administration 
for ignoring sexual violence (a baseless charge), found 
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John guilty of assault and expelled him. Though Jane’s 
actions and statements seemed to indicate that she con¬ 
sented to sexual intercourse, John should have known 
that she was too incapacitated to consent, the adjudica¬ 
tors concluded. 

This finding rests on a neo-Victorian ethos which 
makes the male the sole guardian of female safety. John 
and Jane were equally drunk. They both agreed to have 
sex. Neither of them remembered the actual moment of 
intercourse afterwards (though Jane remembers the oral 
sex). Yet John is viewed as the primary mover in that sex 
act, and the only member of the pair obligated to evalu¬ 
ate the mental capacities of his partner. 

Jane, however, could be deemed equally 
guilty of having sex with a partner who 
was too drunk to consent. In the neo- 
Victorian worldview, however, females 
have no responsibility for their own 
behavior, while the male is responsible 
not only for himself but for his partner 
as well. 

Pace the feminists, the Occidental 
case is emblematic not of “rape culture” 
but of the emotional fallout from sexual 
liberation. Jane was a virgin before her 
tryst with John. She only decided to 
report her intercourse to the Occiden¬ 
tal authorities, after prompting from her 
college advisers, when she realized how 
much it had affected her psychologically. 

She saw that John “wasn’t fazed by what happened at all” 
and appeared to attend classes without difficulty, whereas 
she found herself distracted and unable to concentrate. 
She should not have to risk the discomfort of seeing him, 
she concluded, and thus, Occidental should expel him. 

Jane’s reactions are understandable, if hardly 
grounds for expulsion. While there are thankfully few 
actual rape victims on college campuses, there are thou¬ 
sands of girls feeling taken advantage of by partners who 
walk away from casual sex with no apparent sense of 
thwarted attachment. That such behavior conforms to 
the ground rules for campus sex doesn’t matter. What 
campus feminists call “post traumatic stress disor¬ 
der” and fear of getting “raped” again is often rather a 
female’s quite natural embarrassment at reencountering 
a sex partner whom she barely knew and with whom she 
has no continuing relationship. Girls losing their virgin¬ 
ity are at particular risk of being emotionally ambushed 
by drunken hook-up couplings. Though sexual libera¬ 
tion has stripped virginity and its loss of any formally 
recognized significance, the lived experience can be 
more momentous than girls are prepared for. 


T he conservative response to campus rape hysteria 
has been only partially helpful. The main line 
of attack has been to say: “Yes, campus rape is a 
grave problem. But because rape is so serious an offense, 
all such charges should be tried in criminal court, not 
in flimsy college tribunals.” As a strategic move, this 
position is unimpeachable. Requiring that every campus 
rape allegation be sent to the criminal justice system 
would end the campus rape movement overnight. Very 
few alleged campus rape cases are brought to the police 
because the accuser and her counselors know that most 
cases wouldn’t stand a chance in court. During a debate 
last month (in which I participated), 
Occidental College professor 
Caroline Heldman, a leader in the 
campus rape movement, asserted 
that campus rape cases should not be 
taken to criminal trial because juries 
are steeped in rape culture—i.e., 
they cannot be trusted to convict. 
(Heldman also argued that the 
preponderance of evidence standard 
which Obama regulators are forcing 
on colleges for rape findings is too 
high. Apparently requiring that 
the fact-finder have a negligible 
51 percent certainty that a rape 
occurred does not guarantee enough 
convictions.) So conservatives are 
right to call the rape hysterics’ bluff 
by arguing: If you believe that this is rape, treat it as such. 

Conservatives are also right to criticize the glaring due 
process deficiencies of campus rape tribunals. Those defi¬ 
ciencies grow more egregious by the day. They include the 
absence of such traditional safeguards as a defendant’s right 
to cross-examine his accuser, to which one can now add 
the wholly subjective standards for what constitutes illegal 
behavior, such as whether it was “undesirable” from the 
female’s point of view. Colleges are under enormous pres¬ 
sure both from the Department of Education and the press 
to deliver more convictions; the New York Times has been 
running a series of articles about campus rape which pre¬ 
sume that any acquittal in a college rape case constitutes a 
miscarriage of justice. 

But some conservatives are making two errors. The 
first is to agree that campus rape is a significant problem, 
en route to calling for its adjudication in court. If campus 
rape were the epidemic that the activists allege, there would 
have been a stampede to create alternative schools for girls. 
Instead, every year the competition among girls (and boys) 
to get into selective colleges grows fiercer. Sophisticated 
baby boomer mothers start their daughters’ preparation 
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for college earlier and earlier. The Obama White House 
asserts that campus rape “survivors” suffer a lifetime of 
psychological and physical trauma, yet females are graduat¬ 
ing from college in ever more disproportionate numbers, 
after which they go on to have lucrative careers, with no 
evidence of crippling mental injury. The bogus statistics 
thrown around by the feminist-industrial complex—a one- 
in-four to one-in-five incidence of sexual assault among 
undergraduate girls—dwarf any known crime rate, even 
in the most brutal African ethnic wars. In 2012, Newark, 
New Jersey’s rate for all violent crimes—murder, rape, 
robbery, and aggravated assault—was 1.1 percent; its rape 
rate was under .02 percent. 

Activist researchers attain 
their 20-25 percent rape 
incidence statistic by the 
strategic phrasing of ques¬ 
tions and the exquisite pars¬ 
ing of definitions. In a 1986 
Ms. survey that sparked 
the campus-rape industry, 

73 percent of respondents 
whom the study character¬ 
ized as rape victims said 
that they hadn’t been raped 
when asked the question 
directly. Forty-two percent 
of these supposed victims 
had intercourse again with 
their alleged assailants— 
an inconceivable behavior 
in the case of actual rape. 

Sixty-five percent of females whom a 2000 Department of 
Justice study deemed “completed rape” victims said that 
they did not think that their experiences were “serious 
enough to report,” nor did their alleged “victimization” 
result in physical or emotional injuries. 

The campus rape crisis, in other words, requires ignor¬ 
ing females’ own characterization of their experience. There 
is simply no reason to concede any factual legitimacy to the 
rape hysterics, even as a debating tactic, since doing so only 
prolongs the life of the campus rape myth. 

Conservatives’ second error is a tone of occasional 
exasperation at the burgeoning college sex regulations. 
Do the bureaucrats’ rules misunderstand the nature of 
sex? Do they take the fun out of it? You bet! And what’s 
not to like? Leave laments about the inhibition of campus 
sex to Reason magazine. 

To be sure, the new campus sex regime puts boys in 
danger of trumped-up assault charges heard before kanga¬ 
roo courts. But the solution is not more complex procedural 
protections cobbled over a sordid culture, the solution is to 


reject that culture entirely. Just as girls can avoid the risk of 
what the feminists call “rape” by not getting drunk and get¬ 
ting into bed with a guy whom they barely know, boys, too, 
can radically reduce the risk of a rape accusation by them¬ 
selves not getting drunk and having sex with a girl whom 
they barely know. Mothers worried that their college-bound 
sons will be hauled before a biased campus sex tribunal by a 
vindictive female should tell them: “Wait. Find a girlfriend 
and smother her with affection and respect. Write her love 
letters in the middle of the night. Escort her home after a 
date and then go home yourself.” If one-sided litigation risk 
results in boys taking a vow of celibacy until graduation, 

there is simply no loss what¬ 
soever to society and only 
gain to individual character. 
Such efforts at self-control 
were made before, and can 
be made again. 

Unlike the overregula- 
tion of natural gas produc¬ 
tion, say, which results in 
less of a valuable commod¬ 
ity, there is no cost to an 
overregulation-induced 
decrease in campus sex. 
Society has no interest in 
preserving the collegiate 
bacchanal. Should college 
fornication become a rare 
event preceded by contract 
signing and notarization, 
maybe students would actu¬ 
ally do some studying instead. At present, many students 
drink through the entire weekend without worrying about 
any academic repercussions. Maybe colleges should assign 
and grade some real homework instead of wasting faculty 
and administrator time drafting cringingly lurid consent 
scenarios. Rather than passing out tips on orgasm and the 
use of sex toys—a staple of campus health centers—colleges 
might send the message that they expect students to learn 
the periodic table, read the Greek tragedies, and under¬ 
stand the evolution of constitutional government. Parents 
might get some value out of their extortionate tuition pay¬ 
ments, and boys might catch up to girls’ graduation rates. 

There are no sympathetic victims in the campus sex 
wars. While few boys are guilty of what most people under¬ 
stand as rape, many are guilty of acting as boorishly as they 
can get away with. Sexual liberation and radical feminism 
unleashed the current mess by misunderstanding male and 
female nature. Feminists may now be unwittingly accom¬ 
plishing what they would never allow conservatives to do: 
restoring sexual decorum. ♦ 



A 2011 protest at Dickinson College, which included demands that 
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Failure Upon Failure 

The disintegration of the Obama presidency 


By Stephen F. Hayes 

year before his first inauguration, Barack 
Obama laid out the objective of his presi¬ 
dency: to renew faith and trust in activist 
government and transform the country. 
In an hourlong interview with the edito¬ 
rial board of the Reno Gazette-Journal on January 16,2008, 
Obama said that his campaign was already “shifting the 
political paradigm” and promised that his presidency 
would do the same. His model would be Ronald Reagan, 
who “put us on a fundamentally different path,” in a way 
that distinguished him from leaders who were content 
merely to occupy the office. “I think that Ronald Reagan 
changed the trajectory of America in a way that Richard 
Nixon did not. And in a way that Bill Clinton did not.” 

If Reagan sought to minimize the role of government 
in the lives of Americans, Obama set out to do the oppo¬ 
site. “We’ve had a federal government that I think has 
gotten worn down and ineffective over the course of the 
Bush administration, partly because philosophically this 
administration did not believe in government as an agent 
of change,” he complained. 

“I want to make government cool again,” he said. 

Obama believed in government, and he was confident 
that his election would signal that the American people 
were ready to believe again, too. 

As we approach the sixth anniversary of his election, 
the Obama presidency is in tatters. Obama’s policies, for¬ 
eign and domestic, are widely seen as failed or failing. His 
approval rating is near its lowest point. Obama’s base of 
support is loyal and fierce and shrinking. Much of the 
country sees him as incompetent or untrustworthy, and 
government, far from being “cool,” is a joke on good days 
and a threat on bad ones. 

Barack Obama came to office with hugely ambitious 
goals for transforming the country, changing its trajec¬ 
tory, and putting America on a fundamentally differ¬ 
ent path. He advertised his audacity and boasted of his 
boldness. He told audiences he was compelled to run 
for president by what Martin Luther King Jr. had called 
“the fierce urgency of now.” He launched his campaign in 
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Springfield, Illinois, and invited flattering comparisons to 
that other president from Springfield, Abraham Lincoln. 

Obama sought to portray himself as a new kind of poli¬ 
tician—a “post-partisan,” pragmatic problem-solver, not 
so much a centrist as someone who couldn’t be pinpointed 
on the left-right ideological spectrum because he floated 
above it. Traditional labels were anachronistic constructs 
that didn’t apply to such a transcendent political figure. 

Journalists not only swallowed this legend, many of 
them promoted it. Obama didn’t appear ideological to 
influential political reporters because they shared his 
views. He wasn’t liberal, he was right. 

And yet Obama didn’t attempt to conceal his 
embrace of big government. In nearly every stump 
speech, he touted government as the answer to virtually 
every problem facing the country. 

The economic crisis that shook the nation shortly 
before his election gave him an early opportunity to use 
government as an agent of change. A stunned populace 
that had long been skeptical of the ever-growing state 
was suddenly open to the kind of overachieving govern¬ 
ment that Obama had been promising. His inaugura¬ 
tion had even some conservatives wondering if man and 
moment had come together in such a singular way that 
a slide from American welfare state to European-style 
socialism was inevitable. 

Obama’s first Inaugural Address—equal parts inspi¬ 
ration, confidence, and grandiosity—sought to take 
advantage of and shape this national mood. Looking out 
at the nearly two million people who had come to Wash¬ 
ington for the ceremony, Obama proclaimed: “Starting 
today, we must pick ourselves up, dust ourselves off, and 
begin the work of remaking America.” 

The words that make it into an Inaugural Address are 
those that survive dozens and dozens of drafts. They do 
not appear by accident. For Obama, the project of his pres¬ 
idency was one of remaking the country—not improving 
it, not recovering historical greatness, not restoring past 
glory, but remaking America. 

On his first day in office, Obama issued executive 
orders on transparency and ethics—to “ensure the pub¬ 
lic trust” and, importantly, to “restore faith in govern¬ 
ment, without which we cannot deliver the changes that 
we were sent here to make.” 
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T he change came quickly. And it came big. With 
Democrats in control of both House and Senate, 
Obama shortly signed into law an “economic stim¬ 
ulus” package that would cost nearly $1 trillion and would, 
in the administration’s telling, keep unemployment under 
8 percent and prompt a robust economic recovery. 

A month into office Obama released his first budget. It 
reflected a deep belief in government—and was bold enough 
to surprise even delighted liberals. Robert Reich, Bill Clin¬ 
ton’s left-wing secretary of labor, called the proposal “auda¬ 
cious” because “it represents the biggest redistribution of 
income from the wealthy to the middle class and poor that 
this nation has seen in more than 40 years.” 

Republicans, well aware of Obama’s popularity, were sur¬ 
passingly polite in their criticism, often choosing to express 
concern about “Washington spending” rather than target 
the new president directly. 

Then came health care reform. Obama 
was determined to go big. He was unde¬ 
terred by growing public skepticism about 
the comprehensive reforms he favored and 
unpersuaded by arguments that he should 
lower his expectations. As some moderate 
Democrats in Congress expressed misgiv¬ 
ings about aspects of the bill, and the pros¬ 
pects for passage looked uncertain, several 
top Obama advisers, including White 
House chief of staff Rahm Emanuel, urged 
the president to consider a more incremen¬ 
tal approach. The president said no, and 
after he successfully employed precisely the kinds of inside- 
Washington tricks he had pledged to end, the Affordable 
Care Act became law. 

Obamacare was a momentous achievement. As Justice 
Anthony Kennedy noted with evident concern when the 
ACA came before the Supreme Court, the law would change 
the relationship between the citizen and the state “in a very 
fundamental way.” Kennedy was correct, but for Obama that 
wasn’t a flaw—that was one of his objectives. 

When moderate Democrats expressed concern that 
Obama’s aggressive liberalism would threaten congressional 
majorities, as had happened in 1994, the White House was 
dismissive. “The big difference between here and in ’94 
was you’ve got me,” Obama told a group of lawmakers. 

The August congressional recess in 2010 brought angry 
protests to town halls across the country. Democrats in com¬ 
petitive races struggled to defend the president and their 
support for him. The summer offered the first hint that 
despite Obama’s legislative successes, there had not been 
a corresponding shift in public opinion about the size and 
scope of government. 

Confirmation came three months later with historic 


Republican gains in the midterm elections. Obama’s party 
lost 63 seats in the House and 6 seats in the Senate. Dem¬ 
ocrats lost 6 gubernatorial seats and control of nearly two- 
dozen state legislatures. 

In a front-page news analysis, Peter Baker of the New 
York Times wrote that the results “effectively put an end to 
his transformational ambitions and left him searching for a 
way forward with a more circumscribed horizon of possibil¬ 
ities.” Bill Clinton, Baker wrote, had responded to the 1994 
midterms by “tacking to the middle and cutting deals with 
Republicans on welfare while outmaneuvering them during 
a government shutdown.” Obama, he noted with admirable 
prescience, “has not shown the same sort of centrist tenden¬ 
cies Mr. Clinton did.” 

Obama offered some postelection platitudes about 
bipartisanship. He brought on a chief of staff with a repu¬ 
tation of being friendly to business and 
held a high-profile meeting at the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce. For a moment, Obama 
seemed to consider changing course. 
But that moment, if it occurred, didn’t 
last long. In his 2011 State of the Union 
address, Obama called for a temporary 
freeze on domestic, nonsecurity discre¬ 
tionary spending in what was meant to be 
an acknowledgment of the election results. 
But such spending was already at inflated 
levels after the influx of new money from 
the stimulus, and whatever the politi¬ 
cal value of such posturing, it was under¬ 
mined by Obama’s repeated calls for new “investments” in 
research, infrastructure, education, and green energy. 

In reality, the 2010 elections did nothing to convince 
Obama to move to the center. If large chunks of the coun¬ 
try thought Obama had been too uncompromising and too 
liberal, Obama was frustrated that he hadn’t been as pro¬ 
gressive as he’d hoped. 

At a meeting with top White House advisers in the fall 
of 2011, Obama unloaded. “All too often, Obama felt as if he 
were driving with his foot on the brake,” wrote Mark Hal- 
perin and John Heilemann in Double Down , their account of 
the 2012 election. Obama believed “that over the past three 
years his progressive impulses had too often been trumped 
by the demands of pragmatism—that he had trimmed his 
sails in just the way his critics on the left had charged.” 
Obama made clear that he would run for reelection even fur¬ 
ther to the left on issues like climate change, immigration, 
income inequality, gay marriage, and Guantanamo Bay. 

This was not Bill Clinton redux. There would be no 
move to the center. Obama would run against a do-nothing 
Congress and the Tea Party. He would run as a proud liberal. 

Both Obama and Clinton would use the final State of 
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the Union address of their first term to frame their bid for 
reelection. Clinton famously declared: “The era of big gov¬ 
ernment is over.” Obama, in effect, declared: The era of big 
government is here to stay, and Fm the man who will guarantee it. 

Obama asked anxious voters to give him more time to 
fix the nation’s problems. His reelection would turn on his 
ability to convince voters that his policies hadn’t failed— 
they just hadn’t succeeded quite yet. The stagnant recovery, 
he argued, was not an indication that his economic policies 
hadn’t worked, as Mitt Romney claimed, but a reflection of 
the depth of the problems caused by George W. Bush and 
Republicans. Obama said he was willing to work with rea¬ 
sonable Republicans to address these challenges if the voters 
would give him more time. 

To clinch that argument, Obama turned to Bill Clinton, 
who had done precisely those things. Clinton worked with 
Republicans and saw real growth in his second term. In a 
primetime speech at the Democratic convention, Clinton 
insisted that Obama favored bipartisanship and “construc¬ 
tive cooperation.” Clinton told voters that he understood 
their frustration at the slow recovery—“too many people 
don’t feel it yet”—but promised that good times were just 
ahead. Obama had “inherited a deeply damaged economy” 
from Republicans, Clinton said, “and no president, not me, 
not any of my predecessors, no one could have fully repaired 
all the damage that he found in just four years.” 

There are many reasons Obama won a second term: an 
energized base; a major advantage in electoral technology; 
a weak Republican field that produced a poor nominee who 
ran an uninspired campaign. Beyond that, though, many 
voters bought Obama’s claims, endorsed by Clinton, that he 
just hadn’t had enough time to succeed. Obama won despite 
the fact that exit polls showed more voters favored Rom¬ 
ney’s positions on the three most important issues facing 
the country—the economy, health care, and the deficit. By 
a margin of 52-46, voters said the country was going in the 
wrong direction. But when asked who deserves more blame 
for “current economic conditions,” 53 percent of voters said 
George W. Bush and just 38 percent faulted Barack Obama. 

Obama had won a second term, and with an impressive 
margin of victory. But it wasn’t because he had succeeded 
in restoring faith in government or convinced Americans 
to embrace the kind of activist government he favored. In 
fact, when asked about the size and scope of government, the 
same electorate that reelected Obama told exit pollsters that 
they believed government “is doing too much” (51 percent) 
rather than “should do more” (43 percent). 

Obama’s second inaugural offered a sweeping vision 
of a progressive second term. His State of the Union pro¬ 
vided details. Obama spoke of deficits and entitlement 
reform. “It is not a bigger government we need,” he said, 
“but a smarter government that sets priorities and invests 


in broad-based growth.” The rest of his speech, though, 
was a blueprint for bigger government—“job-creating 
investments” and “investments in American energy” 
and investments in “the best ideas” and investments 
in “high-quality early childhood education” and even 
“investments” in new defense capabilities. 

It was a highly ideological speech, an unmistakable call 
for government to do more still—a lot more. “Thirty-two 
years after President Ronald Reagan proclaimed that ‘gov¬ 
ernment is the problem’ and 17 years after President Bill 
Clinton offered a surrender of sorts on that issue by stating 
that the ‘era of big government is over,’ President Obama 
made a case Tuesday for closing out the politics of auster¬ 
ity,” Dick Stevenson wrote in an analysis published the 
next day in the New York Times. 

If reasonable people could disagree on whether Obama 
had been restrained by the “politics of austerity,” there was 
broad consensus that he was beginning his second term 
with a determination to cast aside any such constraints. 

This was the moment. With the triumphant consolida¬ 
tion of Obama’s progressive agenda, the popular embrace 
of a new liberalism was at hand. Government, to borrow 
Obama’s phrase, would be cool again. 

And then it all collapsed. 

T he problems came in waves. The attacks on U.S. 
diplomatic facilities in Benghazi, Libya, took 
place eight weeks before the election, but the many 
inconsistencies in the administration’s narrative dogged 
Obama into his second term. On May 9,2013, The Weekly 
Standard reported on emails sent between senior Obama 
administration and intelligence officials as they put together 
talking points for the administration’s public story about the 
attacks. Top administration officials had repeatedly charac¬ 
terized the flawed talking points as a product of the intel¬ 
ligence community and insisted the White House and State 
Department had no significant role in shaping them. The 
emails made clear those claims were false. 

Senior administration officials, including top White 
House and State Department advisers, had objected to lan¬ 
guage from the intelligence community that was subse¬ 
quently removed. The initial draft of the talking points had 
included references to al Qaeda, but after input from Obama 
administration political appointees those references had all 
been scrubbed, presumably because the president was cam¬ 
paigning as the man who had al Qaeda on the run. 

The emails “directly contradict what White House 
press secretary Jay Carney said about the talking points in 
November,” reported Jonathan Karl of ABC News, who 
obtained all 12 versions of the talking points. The emails 
“show that the State Department had extensive input into 
the editing of the talking points.” What’s more, the first 
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draft was far more accurate than the final, scrubbed one. 

The controversy over the talking points revived a scan¬ 
dal that the administration had hoped was behind them. At 
a press briefing just days before the new revelations, Carney 
had dismissed a question about the attacks six months ear¬ 
lier by claiming, “Benghazi happened a long time ago.” 

The following day, on May 10, the director of the Internal 
Revenue Service’s Exempt Organizations office responded 
to a question from an audience member at an American Bar 
Association conference in Washington. The question con¬ 
cerned the IRS’s handling of applications made by conserva¬ 
tive and Tea Party groups for tax-exempt status. 

The answer from Lois Lerner lasted several minutes. 
IRS employees—“line people in Cincinnati who handled 
the applications”—had targeted for scrutiny groups whose 
names included “Tea Party” and “Patriots.” Lerner abruptly 
condemned the practice. “That was wrong, that was abso¬ 
lutely incorrect, insensitive, and inappropriate—that’s not 
how we go about selecting cases for further review.” 

It wasn’t just the selection process that was inappropri¬ 
ate, she said. The IRS requests to these conservative groups 
“were far too broad” and included “questions that weren’t 
really necessary for the type of application” they sought. The 
IRS even “asked for contributor names,” something Lerner 
said was “not appropriate.” 

The question, it turns out, was planted. Lerner had a 
friend ask it so that she could preempt the scandal before 
a damning report from the Treasury Department inspector 
general was made public. And those responsible for the tar¬ 
geting, it soon became apparent, were not “line officials in 
Cincinnati” but senior IRS officials in Washington. 

Top Democrats in Washington had been publicly call¬ 
ing for the IRS to scrutinize Tea Party groups. But White 
House officials denied any role in the targeting, and Presi¬ 
dent Obama was quick to condemn it. “Americans have a 
right to be angry about it,” he said. “And I’m angry about it.” 
The targeting, Obama said, was “inexcusable.” 

Three days later, the public learned that the federal gov¬ 
ernment was spying on reporters. The Department of Justice 
had obtained phone records for nearly two dozen reporters 
and editors from the Associated Press as part of an investiga¬ 
tion into alleged leaks of classified information. The records 
went back two months and included both home and office 
lines. Gary Pruitt, the president and CEO of the AI> blasted 
the “massive and unprecedented intrusion” into newsgath¬ 
ering operations of the global wire service. 

Days later, the Washington Post reported that the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice had gone even further in another inves¬ 
tigation, closely monitoring the activities of Fox News 
correspondent James Rosen, who had scored a series of 
exclusives involving North Korea’s nuclear weapons pro¬ 
gram. In an unprecedented move, the FBI and Justice 


Department—in a search warrant application improperly 
kept secret for 18 months—branded Rosen a “co-conspir¬ 
ator” with his source in a violation of the Espionage Act. 
Under that flimsy pretext, the government obtained access 
to Rosen’s phone records and emails, along with phone 
records from his parents’ home on Staten Island. Amid the 
ensuing controversy, Attorney General Eric Holder, who 
had previously testified to Congress that he had never con¬ 
templated the prosecution of a member of the media for dis¬ 
closing classified information, admitted having approved 
the Rosen warrant application and formally revised DOJ’s 
guidelines for the treatment of reporters in such investiga¬ 
tions so that such a situation, in theory, would never recur. 

Obama pronounced himself “troubled” by the rev¬ 
elations. “Journalists should not be at legal risk for doing 
their jobs,” he said. “Our focus must be on those who 
break the law.” The White House announced that Obama 
had instructed Attorney General Holder to investigate the 
abuses. NBC News reported the same day that Holder had 
signed off on the Rosen search warrant. 

These scandals, revealed to the public in rapid succes¬ 
sion, captured the attention of Washington and at least ini¬ 
tially generated a stream of news reports on the malfeasance. 

Conservatives had long alleged that the IRS targeted Tea 
Party groups. Congressional Republicans had asked IRS 
officials about targeting in hearings and had begun to look 
into the matter. The same was true on Benghazi. Republi¬ 
cans alleged that the administration’s account of the attacks 
was misleading and meant to deflect blame from Obama six 
weeks before the presidential election. 

Most Washington reporters had ignored or dismissed 
these complaints, agreeing with the White House that this 
was partisan carping. But the revelations changed things. 
With new evidence that the administration would abuse 
its power by investigating journalists as “co-conspirators,” 
Republican claims that the IRS had been politicized and 
that the administration had built its Benghazi defense on a 
false narrative suddenly seemed plausible. And the evidence 
of malfeasance was indisputable: The IRS admitted that its 
officials had targeted conservatives groups. Emails between 
top administration and intelligence officials made clear 
that the White House and State Department had carefully 
sculpted the Benghazi talking points. 

Less than a month later, the Guardian and the Wash¬ 
ington Post , working from documents stolen by Edward 
Snowden, published detailed accounts of surveillance pro¬ 
grams conducted by the National Security Agency. One 
described the bulk collection of phone records of U.S. citi¬ 
zens, and the other provided details about the agency sweep¬ 
ing up massive amounts of information from Yahoo, Google, 
Facebook, and other major Internet firms. The stories 
stoked fears of an all-knowing government with access to 
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revealing data on most Americans. The companies involved 
protested that they were powerless to resist and that they had 
not known the scope of the collection. Dozens of similar sto¬ 
ries followed over the course of the summer. 

The NS A controversy was different in kind from the 
scandals involving Benghazi, the IRS, and the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice. The programs are defensible and, many 
still argue, necessary. Nobody today defends the IRS tar¬ 
geting, the Benghazi fabrications, or treating reporters as 
criminals. But the disclosure of these programs heightened 
growing concern about the powers of the federal govern¬ 
ment. The government that had targeted political oppo¬ 
nents of the president, had lied about a terrorist attack in 
the weeks before an election, and had gone after report¬ 
ers who revealed things the government wanted secret— 
that same government had access to the 
details of who we communicate with and 
what we do online? 

What’s more, Barack Obama had run 
for office on a promise to end the excesses 
of George W. Bush’s war on terror and had 
spent two years insisting that the threats 
to the American people were diminishing. 

If al Qaeda was on the run, what was the 
NSA up to? 

T hese controversies were one part 
of Obama’s collapse. His fail¬ 
ing policies were the other. Four 
years after Obama signed the stimulus into 
law, unemployment remained high and economic growth 
was anemic. In the weeks before the 2009 stimulus vote in 
Congress, White House economists had projected that the 
boost it would give the economy would keep unemployment 
below 8 percent. It soared well above that and six months 
after Obama’s reelection was still at 7.5 percent. The labor 
force participation rate flirted with all-time lows, and under¬ 
employment became chronic. 

When the economy grew, it did so in fits and starts. The 
“Recovery Summer” that the White House first touted in 
2010 was a distant memory and a punchline. The president 
himself joked that they had overestimated the number of 
“shovel-ready” jobs. The Obama recovery would go down as 
the most anemic in history. 

And then came health care. The Obamacare rollout in 
October 2013 was an unmitigated disaster. The front-end 
of the HealthCare.gov website didn’t work. The back¬ 
end hadn’t even been built. Serious security issues made 
potential enrollees reluctant to sign up. And many of those 
who signed up did not initially make premium payments. 

The promise that President Obama made more than 
three dozen times as he worked to pass Obamacare—“if you 


like your plan, you can keep it, period”—was inoperative. 
Worse, it was clear that Obama knew when he made the 
promise that he would break it. Analyses the White House 
itself conducted had concluded that millions of Americans 
would not be able to keep their health care plans, whether 
they liked them or not. The very structure of Obamacare 
requires the cancellation of plans that do not meet the stand¬ 
ards of coverage mandated by Washington. 

Obama knew this. So did his aides. And so did Repub¬ 
licans, who warned repeatedly and with great urgency that 
people would lose plans they liked. 

The problems with Obamacare were so bad that they 
elicited public criticism from Obama’s two living Demo¬ 
cratic predecessors. “His major accomplishment was 
Obamacare and the implementation of it is now question¬ 
able at best,” said Jimmy Carter. Bill 
Clinton urged Obama to keep his 
word. “The president should honor 
the commitment the federal govern¬ 
ment made to those people and let 
them keep what they got.” 

The Obama presidency has seen 
many low points, but this has 
to have been one of the lowest— 
Jimmy Carter questioning Obama’s 
competence and Bill Clinton ques¬ 
tioning his integrity. 

The administration scrambled 
to avoid a full collapse of the law. 
They suspended enforcement of 
the employer mandate. They granted the IRS authority 
to provide tax credits to those insured through the federal 
exchange despite the fact that the plain language of the law 
provided tax credits only to those who were insured through 
state exchanges. They provided carve-outs and exceptions to 
other aspects of the law on an ad hoc basis. 

The scandals and policy challenges that shaped Obama’s 
fifth year have derailed his sixth. New revelations about 
the IRS and Benghazi scandals—widespread “computer 
crashes” among IRS employees investigated by Congress 
and Benghazi documents that further undermine the 
administration’s claims—have kept the stories alive despite 
the flagging attention of the establishment media. 

Many of the policy decisions of yesterday have become 
the crises of today, particularly overseas. In the months 
before the 2012 election, Obama made the imminent defeat 
of al Qaeda a central part of his campaign. Top Obama advis¬ 
ers predicted the terror group would not even exist at the 
end of the decade. And administration officials, including 
the president, delivered speeches effectively announcing the 
end of the global war on terror. 

Obama boasted that he had ended the war in Iraq. The 
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administration erected obstacles to an agreement with 
Baghdad that would have left a residual force in Iraq, and 
Obama celebrated the fact that he was the president who had 
brought all U.S. troops home from Iraq. 

A year before he began his second term, Obama sent 
Robert Ford to serve as the U.S. ambassador to Syria with 
the hope that Bashar al-Assad would be a reformer. Instead, 
Assad responded to peaceful protests with the systematic 
slaughter of moderate rebels who opposed him. Obama 
called for Assad’s ouster but declined to do anything that 
would produce that result. He insisted that the movement 
or use of chemical weapons would be a “red line” for the 
United States, but balked when presented with evidence that 
Assad had repeatedly used those weapons. 

In the face of U.S. inaction, moderate rebels turned to 
Islamic extremists for help, and jihadists flocked to Syria 
to join the fight. With better weapons, more experience, 
superior organization, and steadily flowing funds, the jihad¬ 
ists began to crowd out other elements in the Syrian opposi¬ 
tion. A1 Qaeda and likeminded groups saw an opportunity to 
seize territory and expand their efforts, and in due time the 
Islamic State controlled vast sections of Iraq and Syria. 

The Obama administration dismissed or sidelined intel¬ 
ligence officials who contradicted the official line by warn¬ 
ing about the growing threat from al Qaeda and the Islamic 
State. But that threat soon became too big to ignore. 

In an announcement that at once made clear the 
administration’s failures on Iraq, Syria, and al Qaeda, 
Obama ordered airstrikes on jihadist targets in the region. 
The tide of war was rising once again. 

The scandals and policy failures have had a devastat¬ 
ing effect. With two years left in his presidency, Obama has 
no agenda. The major new investments and initiatives that 
he spoke of after his election never happened. Gun control 
measures he pushed went nowhere. Immigration reform— 
at least the comprehensive variety that Obama demanded 
—is dead. As the investigations of old scandals continue, 
new ones have taken their place on newspaper front pages 
across the country: the chronic failures of the VA and, most 
recently, a serious cover-up involving the Secret Service. 

When he’s not on the golf course, the president seems 
to spend most of his time fundraising for vulnerable 
Democrats, threatening executive action on those things 
he can’t accomplish by leading, and working to minimize 
crises of his own making. 

This is a failed presidency. 

I n December 2008, a month after Obama was elected, 
CNN asked voters if they believed he would be an 
effective manager of the government. Nearly 8 in 10 
respondents said that he would. When CNN asked the 
same question earlier this summer, only 4 in 10 answered 


in the affirmative. A strong majority said Obama could 
not be an effective manager of government. 

Every month, Gallup asks Americans to name the 
issue causing them the greatest concern. Last month, and 
throughout most of the year, the most popular response was 
“dissatisfaction with government/abuse of power.” What 
came next? Other top answers, month after month in 2014: 
“The economy,” then “unemployment and jobs,” then “poor 
health care/high cost of health care.” (Immigration spiked 
this summer, with the influx of children from Central Amer¬ 
ica and the coverage that generated.) 

The top concern of Americans today, more than six 
years after Barack Obama vowed to “make government 
cool again,” is that they don’t trust their government. 
When Obama took office, 43 percent of Americans told 
Gallup that they were satisfied with the way the country 
was being governed, while 56 percent said they were dis¬ 
satisfied. Today, just 27 percent say they’re satisfied and 
72 percent say they’re dissatisfied. 

A CNN poll taken in July found that trust in govern¬ 
ment is at an all-time low, with just 13 percent saying they 
trust government all or most of the time. Keating Holland, 
the director of polling at CNN, framed the results this way: 
“The number who trust government all or most of the time 
has sunk so low that it is hard to remember that there was 
ever a time when Americans routinely trusted government.” 

This lack of trust isn’t all Obama’s fault. Trust in govern¬ 
ment has been on the decline since Watergate, with a brief 
reprieve after the 9/11 attacks. And there’s little doubt that 
Congress, with its approval at near-record lows, bears some 
responsibility for pessimism about government. 

But Obama’s approval ratings have closely tracked the 
trust-in-government numbers over the course of his time in 
office. And not surprisingly, those numbers are today near 
the low point of his presidency. In the Real Clear Politics 
average of polls, 42 percent of Americans approve of the job 
Obama is doing, while 52 percent disapprove. 

The disapproval of Obama is widespread. A New York 
Times/ CBS/YouGov poll released on October 9 found that 
Obama’s disapproval ratings are higher than his approval 
ratings in 43 of 50 states. Obama’s approval rating is above 
50 percent in only three states. 

Here, then, is the great irony of the Obama presi¬ 
dency: Barack Obama will be a transformative president, 
but not in the way he imagined when he spoke to the Reno 
Gazette-Journal a year before he took the oath of office. 
Rather than restore faith in government, the Obama pres¬ 
idency has all but destroyed it. 

Despite himself, Obama has made the case for limited 
government more powerfully than his opponents. The big¬ 
gest question in American politics over the next two years is 
a simple one: Can Republicans take advantage of it? ♦ 
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Mark Zuckerberg rings the NASDAQ opening bell (2012). 


Contrary to Success 

The art and science of entrepreneurship. by Jim Manzi 


I t is inherently difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish between an entrepre¬ 
neur’s skill and luck, even in 
retrospect. Peter Thiel, how¬ 
ever, is the cofounder of two different 
billion-dollar technology businesses 
and the first outside investor in Face- 
book. If he’s only lucky, I’d like to 
borrow his rabbit’s foot. 

In the spring of 2012, Thiel co¬ 
taught the Stanford computer sci¬ 
ence course CS183: Startup. A law 
student named Blake Masters began 


Jim Manzi is founder and chairman 
of Applied Predictive Technologies, 
a global software company. 


Zero to One 

Notes on Startups, 
or How to Build the Future 
by Peter Thiel 
with Blake Masters 
Crown Business, 224 pp., $27 

blogging about it and publishing his 
lecture notes online each week. They 
became an Internet sensation, and 
they form the basis for Zero to One. As 
telegraphed by the subtitle —Notes on 
Startups , or How to Build the Future —it 
makes an argument on two levels: The 
narrower argument is how to build 
a successful startup technology com¬ 


pany; the broader one is how America 
should build a more successful econ¬ 
omy. Based on my experience, Thiel’s 
advice on how to create a startup is 
practical, often unconventional, and 
uniformly excellent. Here are a few 
examples, chosen almost at random: 

Every startup should start with a 
very small market. ... Recruiting 
should never be outsourced. .. . 
Everyone at your company should 
be different in the same way. ... 
Like acting, sales works best when 
hidden. ... A startup messed up at 
its foundation cannot be fixed. 

While there is an exception to 
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every rule, my own software company 
developed versions of these exact 
beliefs, often through painful experi¬ 
ence. Thiel’s strands of insight come 
together in the penultimate chapter, 
which explains why the Solyndra 
model for green energy is fundamen¬ 
tally flawed. It is a 21st-century version 
of what a Harvard Business School 
case-study ought to be. 

Thiel begins with a question that 
he poses to job applicants: What 
important truth do very few people 
agree with you on? This is a great 
interview question, and I’m going 
to steal it from him. But the ques¬ 
tion also points to a deeper truth: It 
is extremely difficult to come up with 
an idea that is simultaneously con¬ 
trarian, true, and valuable. 

Such an idea is the genesis of most 
great technology companies. The 
unique intellectual task of the entre¬ 
preneur is to distinguish between the 
core contrarian idea, which must be 
preserved at all costs, and everything 
else, which is subject to endless ques¬ 
tioning and change. 

This is not usually as simple as 
it sounds, because there is almost 
always a difficult road from idea to 
realization. The exact boundaries of 
the core idea itself are usually clari¬ 
fied through sustained contact with 
the marketplace and repeated trial- 
and-error learning about various 
approaches to technology, sales, peo¬ 
ple management, and other elements 
of a real-world company. 

The day-to-day role of the entrepre¬ 
neur is to overcome the endless prac¬ 
tical obstacles to realizing the vision. 
I have often described the subjective 
feeling of this experience with a para¬ 
phrased version of what I once heard 
another entrepreneur say: “You just 
keep putting one dumb foot in front 
of the other, while the whole world 
throws bricks at your head.” Joseph 
Schumpeter summed up this combina¬ 
tion of intellectual and practical tasks 
almost perfectly in Capitalism , Social¬ 
ism , and Democracy (1942): 

To undertake such new things is dif¬ 
ficult and constitutes a distinct eco¬ 
nomic function, first, because they lie 

outside of the routine tasks which 


everybody understands and, secondly, 
because the environment resists in 
many ways that vary, according to 
social conditions, from simple refusal 
to finance or buy a new thing, to physi¬ 
cal attack on the man who tries to pro¬ 
duce it. To act with confidence beyond 
the range of familiar beacons and to 
overcome that resistance requires apti¬ 
tudes that are present in only a small 
fraction of the population and that 
define the entrepreneurial type as well 
as the entrepreneurial function. This 
function does not essentially consist in 
either inventing anything or other¬ 
wise creating the conditions which 
the enterprise exploits. It consists in 
getting things done. 

As Schumpeter writes, this isn’t a 
wise career choice for most normal 
people, and the implication of Zero 
to One is that most readers who come 
to it looking for advice about creat¬ 
ing a startup are really being given the 
advice to do something else for a living. 

O ne of Thiel’s most controversial 
ideas is that “capitalism and com¬ 
petition are opposites.” This is an 
unfortunate phrasing that obscures 
an important truth. The content behind 
the aphorism could be more accurately 
stated as the view that a successful 
startup usually engages in a different 
kind of competition than is usefully 
described in economics textbooks or 
engaged in by any but the most innova¬ 
tive competitors. Schumpeter again: 

But in capitalist reality as distinguished 
from its textbook picture, it is not 
[traditional price] competition which 
counts but the competition from the 
new commodity, the new technology, 
the new source of supply, the new type 
of organization (the large-scale unit of 
control, for instance)—competition 
which commands a decisive cost or 
quality advantage and which strikes 
not at the margins of the profits and 
the outputs of the existing firms but 
at their foundations and their very 
lives. This kind of competition is as 
much more effective than the other 
as a bombardment is in comparison 
with forcing a door. 

This basic concept of strategic 
advantage through unique knowledge 
or capability is not limited to startups. 
The most important modern thinker- 
practitioner of the art, outside of 


startups, was probably the late Bruce 
Henderson, who founded the pioneer¬ 
ing strategy consulting firm Boston 
Consulting Group (BCG). Unlike the 
more conventional strivers who joined 
established consulting firms, Hender¬ 
son was a classic entrepreneur who 
started with a desk, a telephone, and 
some contrarian ideas to create a busi¬ 
ness that is, today, by my rough calcu¬ 
lation, worth several billion dollars. 
The whole focus of BCG was to help 
large, established companies achieve 
competitive advantage in the sense 
described by Schumpeter. In his Logic 
of Business Strategy (1984), Hender¬ 
son draws a very similar distinction 
between what he calls “natural” and 
“strategic” competition. By strategic 
competition, Henderson was describ¬ 
ing the ability to foresee the future 
evolution of competing moves and 
countermoves among competitors, 
and leaping ahead to achieve a deci¬ 
sive advantage. This is another ver¬ 
sion of what Thiel means by “secret 
knowledge,” but it is appropriate to 
companies at a later stage of their life. 

It is telling that Thiel, Schumpeter, 
and Henderson all make a point of 
attacking “textbook economics.” This 
isn’t a knock on economics per se; it’s 
a knock on books, at least as a basis 
for achieving extraordinary results in 
business. Economics just happens to 
be the discipline that tries to describe 
what entrepreneurs do. All three men 
consider quantitative, prescriptive eco¬ 
nomic models for entrepreneurship to 
be simplistic and destructive because 
they point people toward the wrong 
bases for successful competition. 

Yet the deeper complaint is that 
textbooks are not so much wrong as 
they are conventional—and an entre¬ 
preneurial idea must be contrarian. 
Even a correct, canonical textbook— 
which constitutes knowledge that any 
successful entrepreneur should have 
mastered in order to succeed in a given 
field—cannot be the basis for a success¬ 
ful startup, since everyone already uses 
this knowledge in the marketplace. If 
an economist were able to reduce some 
aspect of entrepreneurial success to an 
algorithmically defined process and 
it achieved widespread acceptance, it 
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would cease to be a source of profit. 
The entrepreneurial frontier would 
have moved on to some other, not-yet- 
systematized field of action. 

So at the level of an entrepreneur¬ 
ial firm, Zero to One is full of excel¬ 
lent advice. Ironically, however, it is 
the implication of Thiel’s views—how 
real competition works—that compli¬ 
cates the picture of how society should 
set the rules of the game to encourage 
innovation and progress. 

Thiel (and Schumpeter and Hender¬ 
son) emphasizes that achieving entre¬ 
preneurial breakthroughs requires not 
just intellectual assent to some contrar¬ 
ian idea but a high level of commitment 
to applying that idea in the real world. 
Thiel uses the term “definite” to denote 
this kind of commitment to a fixed 
goal and “indefinite” for the tendency 
to keep one’s options open. America, 
he argues, was a definite/optimistic 
society in the 1950s and ’60s but has 
been an indefinite/optimistic society 
for the past three decades. 

This is disturbing to Thiel, and he 
questions whether it is possible for a 
society to be indefinite and optimistic in 
the long run: “How can the future get 
better if no one plans for it?” he asks. 
Nearly everybody in the modern world 
has a ready answer to this question: 
evolution. But Thiel finds this answer 
unsatisfying and believes it will lead 
to small, incremental improvements 
rather than important changes. 

The echoes of Friedrich Hayek 
are unmistakable here, but it is strik¬ 
ing that technology entrepreneur 
Thiel sides with the planners. It is 
also important to see his argument 
as a contrarian reaction to current 
Silicon Valley orthodoxy, which favors 
web-based companies that conduct 
repeated online tests only to make 
minor adjustments. This represents 
the exploitation of inherent capabili¬ 
ties of a new technology platform. But, 
as Thiel argues, it is also a reaction to 
the crashing and burning of so many 
businesses during the dot-com boom: 
The current generation of entrepre¬ 
neurs resembles the generation scared 
by the Great Depression into a life¬ 
long (and irrational) fear of debt. 
Thiel argues for a return to grand 


entrepreneurial ambition to create 
major innovations—“zero to one” 
changes—and issues this call to arms: 

A company is the strangest place of 
all for an indefinite optimist: why 
should you expect your own business 
to succeed without a plan to make it 
happen? Darwinism may be a fine 
theory in other contexts, but in start¬ 
ups, intelligent design works best. 

The key institutions that define 
what is distinctive about Western 
civilization—science, free markets, 
democracy—share many important 
features beneath the skin. Among 
them is a multilevel structure in which 
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individual actors must be definite while 
the system as a whole remains indefi¬ 
nite. We need scientists to commit to 
outlandish new theories and work at 
them for years in the face of skepti¬ 
cism; but we want science to be open 
to alternative theories, as well. We 
want aspiring politicians and think¬ 
ers to commit to theories for policies 
and work to realize them; but we want 
the political system to remain open 
to alternative viewpoints. We want 
entrepreneurs to commit to new busi¬ 
ness ideas; but we want the economy 
to remain open to new entrepreneurs 
with competing businesses. 

To be sure, we shouldn’t idealize 
such open systems: Under some con¬ 
ditions, they outperform planning; 
under others, they do not. William F. 
Buckley famously said that he would 


rather be governed by the first 2,000 
names in the Boston telephone book 
than by the Harvard faculty, and so 
would I. But I would rather fly in an 
airplane designed by competent aero¬ 
nautical engineers. Open systems out¬ 
perform planning when we are more 
ignorant: The notion that contrarian 
ideas are the basis for successful start¬ 
ups implies that the economy is a sys¬ 
tem in which ignorance is endemic. 
You can have a world where contrar¬ 
ian startups are worthwhile, or you 
can have a world where planning at 
the level of society works—but you 
can’t have both. 

Of course, there are huge technical 
projects that, even in an open society, 
are more effectively done through 
government leadership: Large-scale 
infrastructure building, a manned mis¬ 
sion to Mars, and long-term medical 
research to cure disease are all exam¬ 
ples of projects that would not only 
accomplish tangible goals but would 
help catalyze the cultural change 
described in Zero to One. 

I suspect that Thiel has a fairly 
nuanced view about this, but what is 
missing is a serious engagement with 
the fundamental questions of politi¬ 
cal economy that emerge directly from 
his vision for innovation. Yes, this is 
a short book full of terrific ideas; but 
Thiel’s ambition to furnish insight at 
the level of society raises two questions: 
Given that the process of innovation 
requires commitment to contrar¬ 
ian ideas, what are the boundaries 
between government planning and 
private action? And since innovation 
requires there to be entrepreneurs (a 
tiny minority), how do we provide 
them with sufficient incentives and 
freedom of action while ensuring 
that the benefits of innovation flow 
broadly to maintain social consent to 
the market process? 

This volume provides some valuable 
field notes on how innovation really 
works in our present economy, ringing 
truer to my experience than anything 
I’ve read on the subject in a Washington 
policy paper. It would be great to see 
a second book from Peter Thiel that 
draws out some of the implications of 
Zero to One for political action. ♦ 
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Sacred or Scarred? 

The fate of Mecca in the hands of the Wahhabis. 

by Stephen Schwartz 


S ince Islam emerged more than 
14 centuries ago, Mecca, near 
the western coast of the Ara¬ 
bian peninsula, has drawn 
the interest of the world. For Mus¬ 
lim believers, the city and its sacred 
mosque—which encompasses a high, 
cubical structure, the Kaaba—are the 
focus of spiritual devotion as the qibla, 
or direction of prayer, and a destina¬ 
tion for pilgrimages. For non-Muslims, 
Mecca has long been enigmatic, as it 
has been closed to them since early in 
Islamic history. Ziauddin Sardar, a Brit¬ 
ish Muslim of Pakistani background, 
has written an extensive history of 
Mecca. His panorama is somewhat lim¬ 
ited, with attention focused on the great 
mosque and the Kaaba. 

Sardar’s account of Mecca’s ori¬ 
gins is based on conventional reli¬ 
gious and historical sources, as is his 
treatment of Muhammad, who would 
make the city famous. The founda¬ 
tion of the Kaaba has been credited, 
in Islamic tradition, to Adam, as well 
as to Abraham and his first son Ish- 
mael (Ismail), progenitor of the Arabs 
and, through descent from Ismail to 
Muhammad, of the Muslims. Sardar 
details how the original association 
with Abraham, the common origina¬ 
tor of Jewish, Christian, and Mus¬ 
lim monotheism, was replaced with 
a vision of Mecca as a heavenly city 
in which Adam and Eve dwelt after 
their expulsion from paradise. 

Before the coming of Muhammad 
and Islam, however, faith in a single 
omnipotent God (Allah) had been 
forgotten in Mecca, and it and the 
Kaaba drew wayfarers worshipping 
numerous idols. The commerce in 
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Mecca 

The Sacred City 
by Ziauddin Sardar 
Bloomsbury, 448 pp., $30 



A Stalinesque pile that looms over 
the great mosque and the Kaaba’ 


pagan pilgrims and festivals was 
profitable for the Meccans, and in 
the established, theological narra¬ 
tive, Muhammad (who could neither 
read nor write) received a message 
from the Creator through an angel 
while meditating in a cave on Jabal al- 
Nur, the “hill of light,” overlooking 
Mecca. He was to warn the Meccans, 
his neighbors and kin, against their 
polytheist practices. 

Muhammad’s teaching was not 
met with enthusiasm, even among his 
own tribe, the Quraysh, who claimed 
descent from Abraham and Ismail. 
Stories of Muhammad’s travails in 
Mecca, the harassment of his few 


early followers, his move to Yathrib— 
a town that became known as Medina 
(“the city”) after he established him¬ 
self there—and the ensuing battles 
between the Meccans and Medinans 
are essential to Islamic religiosity. 

Muhammad and the Medinans con¬ 
quered Mecca and removed the idols 
from the precincts of the Kaaba. But 
the renewal of monotheism in the holy 
city of the Arabs did not lead to peace: 
Long chronicles recounted by Sardar 
involve conflicts among familes, tribes, 
and other factions in the city, as well as 
with sectarian rivals from elsewhere, 
broken by rare periods of tranquility. 
In addition, successive rulers of Mecca 
reconstructed the Kaaba and expanded 
and decorated the great mosque, 
sometimes after natural disasters that 
undermined the structures. 

Mecca retained its allure as a desti¬ 
nation for religious journeys, and, as 
Sardar portrays, it had a rich cultural 
environment in which the diverse 
identities of the hajj pilgrims were 
crucial. Religious jurists and spiritual 
Sufis also flocked to Mecca. In a well- 
known episode involving Islamic 
metaphysics, the Spanish Muslim Ibn 
Arabi (1165-1240) went to Mecca for 
the hajj, stayed in the city for some time, 
and wrote several of the masterpieces 
that have contributed to Ibn Arabi’s 
reputation as “al-Sheikh al-Akbar,” the 
supreme teacher. 

These works, inspired by the envi¬ 
ronment of the city, include Meccan 
Revelations , in which Ibn Arabi con¬ 
structs an elaborate interpretation for 
the exalted nature of the city, and a col¬ 
lection of odes entitled The Interpreter 
of Desires. The latter text is extravagant 
in its praise of an unnamed female, the 
daughter of Ibn Arabi’s Meccan host, 
and is a Sufi classic. Its impassioned 
verses were taken up by the Meccan 
youth and recited to musical accompani¬ 
ment. Ibn Arabi was compelled to write 
a line-by-line commentary in which he 
denied the physical and sensual content 
of his poetry and ascribed the love it pro¬ 
fessed to adoration of the divine. 

Sardar’s account of Meccan his¬ 
tory shifts distinctly when, at the end 
of the 18th century, the agitation of 
Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Wahhab (for 
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whom the Wahhabi sect is named) 
erupted from Najd, in the deso¬ 
late interior of Arabia. Like fanat¬ 
ics before them and their imitators 
today, the Wahhabis condemned as 
un-Islamic many customs that had 
become part of the religion. The Wah¬ 
habis denounced the Sufis and Shi¬ 
ites, declaring that prayer at shrines 
as practiced by nearly all Muslims, 
but especially by the mystics, was 
revived idolatry and that it, along 
with music, dancing, and smoking, 
had contaminated Mecca. 

Wahhabis attacked Baghdad, then 
pillaged Karbala, the Shia shrine- 
city in Iraq where Hussein Ibn Ali, 
grandson of Muhammad, is bur¬ 
ied. The Wahhabis had forged their 
marriage alliance with the house of 
al-Saud, a hitherto-unknown clan; 
religious duties were to be assigned 
to the descendants of Ibn Abd al- 
Wahhab and political rule to those of 
al-Saud. The two families have wed 
each other’s heirs to the present, with 
the kingdom of Saudi Arabia, estab¬ 
lished in the 20th century, recogniz¬ 
ing Wahhabism as the privileged 
source of doctrinal legitimacy within 
its borders. 

Sardar is an appropriately severe 
critic of Wahhabi violence and its 
consequences for Mecca. The Wah¬ 
habis prohibit preservation of histori¬ 
cal buildings (along with shrines) out 
of fear that they may become “idols” 
as objects of worship. This has led to 
an absence of urban planning and the 
transformation of Mecca, symbolized 
most famously by the Mecca Royal 
Clock Tower, a Stalinesque pile that 
looms over the great mosque and the 
Kaaba. At the same time, the Saudis 
have neglected the city’s water and 
sanitation needs; yet the clock tower 
is surrounded by expensive hotels 
and shopping malls. In addition, the 
late King Fahd erected an inelegant, 
modernist royal palace next to the 
great mosque, and heedless expansion 
of the great mosque goes on. 

Mecca, in Sardar’s view, does not 
change. It profited from the worship 
of idols before Muhammad, and today 
it makes money from the sale of reli¬ 
gious kitsch, much like any other 


pilgrimage site around the world. Sar¬ 
dar has delivered an impressive indict¬ 
ment of the metamorphosis of Mecca, 
which includes the destruction of old 
neighborhoods and has left it without 
the cultural, artistic, and architectural 
legacy that is visible in other major 
cities around the world. Much of his 
criticism repeats that of his mentor, the 
Saudi dissident architect Sami Angawi, 
and echoes admonitions by Irfan al- 
Alawi, who heads the Islamic Heritage 
Research Foundation and contributed 
on this topic in these pages (“Bulldozing 
Islam,” October 6,2006). 

Sardar, however, defines himself as 
a “post-modern” Muslim and tends to 
blame the West, and specifically the 
United States, for the desecration of 


Islam’s most sacred precincts. Like 
others, he decries a Mecca that seems 
remodeled in the image of Disney¬ 
land or Las Vegas. But his bitterest 
comments equate today’s Mecca with 
Houston, which Sardar sees as the 
epitome of a characterless metropolis 
rich from energy resources. This is 
unfair: Houston shelters the Menil 
Collection, one of the great museums 
of modern art, among other worthy 
institutions, and certainly provides 
adequate public services. But it seems 
that Sardar, a Muslim blinded by 
resentment of America, will never 
see Houston through the eyes of 
born Westerners—although, unlike 
non-Muslims who would like to visit 
Mecca, he is free to go there. ♦ 


Fog Minus Grog 

A bilious Briton on board the Bush. 
by Peter Tonguette 


O nce upon a time, mili¬ 
tary life was familiar to 
most civilians. The arts 
rendered it comprehen¬ 
sible even to those who had never 
served. At midcentury, shows like 
Mister Roberts (1948) and The Caine 
Mutiny Court-Martial (1953) were all 
the rage on the stage, to say nothing 
of the rush of World War II fiction. 
Even the “service comedy”—a film 
genre that has since gone the way 
of the dodo—pollinated the minds of 
the public with some sense of what 
it meant to be in uniform. Operation 
Petticoat (1959) may not have been an 
accurate portrayal of life at sea, but 
at least it didn’t make the U.S. Navy 
seem exotic. 

Yet if this new volume from the 
British writer Geoff Dyer is any 
indication, a career devoted to the 
service of one’s country is presently 
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Another Great Day at Sea 

Life Aboard the USS George H. W. Bush 
by Geoff Dyer 
Pantheon, 208 pp., $24.95 


regarded as a curiosity. To be sure, 
Dyer writes that he was in thrall to 
“war and soldiering” as a youngster, 
devoting much time to “making and 
blotchily painting Airfix models.” He 
even writes, rather unbelievably, that 
he once pondered whether he might 
have been better off as a member 
of our Marine Corps, daydreaming 
about being a “jarhead” and having 
“‘Semper Fi’ tattooed on a properly 
muscular forearm.” 

The conceit of this book is that 
Dyer observes a variant of his pur¬ 
ported fantasy in a two-week spell on 
the aircraft carrier George H. W. Bush , 
during which time he was writer- 
in-residence. Yet his tone bespeaks 
bewilderment at the U.S. Navy and 
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its ethos. Dyer is a pleasingly can¬ 
did writer, but he reveals perhaps 
more than he intends to when he is 
dismayed by the absence not only of 
“booze” on board but also any “trap¬ 
pings or decorations of alcohol,” such 
as bars. “This was not life as we know 
it or want it,” he glumly reflects. Again 
and again, he tests what he finds at 
sea against what he is familiar with on 
land—even the most trivial of things, 
such as the kind of mustache worn by 
his chaperone, Ensign Paul Newell, 
which he describes as being “almost 
entirely extinct in civilian life.” 

Not an obsolete RAF handlebar 
extravaganza, just a little under-the- 
nose, over-the-lip number that had 
no desire to take itself seriously, that 
spent most of its time in a state of dis¬ 
creet embarrassment at the mere fact 
of its continued if meagre existence. 

Dyer ruefully notes that, back 
home in London, the “most irritat¬ 
ing noise” he has to put up with is 
the “occasional leaf-blower” (“You 
know how loud—how maddening— 
that is?”) leaving him unprepared for 
the booming clamor on the ship. He 
asks Ensign Newell, incredulously, 
“And this goes on all night?” Was he 
expecting a Trappist monastery? At 
least he records the ensign’s hilari¬ 
ously matter-of-fact answer for poster¬ 
ity: “Round the clock. It’s an aircraft 
carrier. We’re sort of in the business of 
flying aircraft.” 

A few pages later, Dyer sets up his 
description of mealtime on the George 
H. W. Bush by noting that he is “the 
worst kind of fussy eater,” whose 
pickiness about food goes back to 
boyhood. “I grew up hating all the 
food my parents cooked, [and] was 
always being told I didn’t eat enough 
to keep a sparrow alive,” he writes. 
Predictably, Dyer finds the food pro¬ 
vided to commissioned officers in the 
wardroom “revolting.” 

“The smell of cooked meats and 
the jet fuel they were cooked in made 
me heave,” he writes. Later, he con¬ 
cedes that there was nothing really 
wrong with the steak he was served 
at a “Steel Beach Party” except that it 
was “an undisguised lump of meat”— 


and, of course, unaccompanied by 
beer. “It was extraordinary, in a way, 
that there could be a party like this 
without a keg in sight, just bath-sized 
troughs filled with ice and soft drinks, 
Cokes and waters,” he writes. 

At another point, Dyer recounts an 
episode when he was made to wait to 
go online on one of the carrier’s scarce 
laptops, only to have his account 
unceremoniously freeze up: “Inside 
I was screaming but I didn’t howl or 
whine, didn’t even raise my voice. I 
was haemorrhaging tears, my head was 
a balloon pumped full of blood.” 

I will say this for Geoff Dyer: He 


is not afraid of overstatement. But his 
griping makes him seem absurd in 
his surroundings. After reading of his 
“dread” at the prospect of having to 
share quarters (“six in a room!”), we 
must take his Marine dreams with a 
healthy dose of skepticism. References 
to avant-garde European filmmakers 
(Andrei Tarkovsky, Werner Herzog, 
Claire Denis) do not enhance his cred¬ 
ibility, nor does his proposal that the 
USS Ronald Reagan be rechristened 
the USS Emily Dickinson. 

He is, at least, intellectually honest 
enough to be impressed with many of 
those inhabiting the USS George H. W. 
Bush. At times, he even seems star- 
struck by the armed forces, as when 
he observes that his civilian status 
resulted in treatment that suggested 


that he “outranked everyone,” such as 
when he was given the right-of-way in 
tight corridors: “This willingness to 
step aside, to let me pass, was a dem¬ 
onstration, at the level of courtesy, of 
a larger point: they were willing to lay 
down their lives for me, for us.” 

At the same time, we sense that 
Dyer’s bafflement often gets the bet¬ 
ter of him. Lieutenant Commander 
Ron Rancourt is called “a man seri¬ 
ously in love with what he did,” 
which echoes Dyer’s approving 
invocation of Walt Whitman’s “Song 
for Occupations” in describing the 
indefatigable work ethic of those he 


encounters. Yet when we learn that 
Rancourt will soon be retiring to 
devote himself to home-schooling his 
children, partly out of his dissatisfac¬ 
tion with public schools, we can hear 
the wind go out of Dyer’s sails: “He 
wasn’t saying it in a crazy way at all, 
but he still sounded a little crazed to 
me.” On top of everything else, Ran¬ 
court is dubious about the expansion 
of government and “outraged” over 
Obamacare. “There was quite a lot to 
disagree with,” Dyer admits. 

Dyer accounts for the difficulty 
he has “recording even the simplest 
things, such as someone’s name and 
rank,” by confessing that “of all the 
kinds of writer I was not, ‘reporter’ was 
top of the list.” Actually, he is compe¬ 
tent with technical details, but such 
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proficiency does not mask a lack of 
comprehension of the sort of men and 
women who sign up for a life of service 
and risk. Dyer proclaims it “odd” that 
one pilot “seemed almost completely 
unfazed” in describing a perilous 
“night catapult shot,” and he spends a 
paragraph itemizing the many things 
that no one complains about missing— 
“restaurants or bars” and “windows 
with views” and “trying on clothes in 
shops” and “walking home at night 
as it’s about to rain and getting to 


A s Nicole Curtis says at the 
beginning of every epi¬ 
sode of her number-one 
HGTV show Rehab Addict, 
“I’m not your average flipper. ... I 
don’t just renovate, I restore old homes 
to their former glory.” 

The glory of old homes is 
Curtis’s pride and passion, 
and in a landscape of shows 
about trying to make a mint 
by flipping property or reno¬ 
vating something old to look 
like a new dream home, Cur¬ 
tis’s philosophy of reusing 
whatever she can, keeping to 
a strict budget, and renewing 
and maintaining as much of 
the historical and architec¬ 
tural integrity as possible is 
refreshingly traditional. 

Curtis lives in Minneap¬ 
olis, where she buys houses 
that look like they are ready 
for demolition or are in foreclosure. 
Some are in bad neighborhoods; oth¬ 
ers are in more up-and-coming areas. 
“I believe old houses hold memories 
and soul,” she explains. 

She fixes them up using as much 
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your door just as it starts pouring.” 

Geoff Dyer can’t believe it. His title 
is inspired by a favorite saying of the 
ship’s skipper: “What I didn’t realize 
was that the Captain always told every¬ 
one what a great day it was,” he writes, 
adding that “there was something very 
American about this ability to dwell 
constantly in the realm of the improv¬ 
able superlative.” True enough. But it 
might have been more accurate to take 
a page from Mark Twain and call this 
book The Innocent On Board. ♦ 


old material as she can and then sells 
them and moves on to a new project. 
Unlike just about every other renova¬ 
tion show on HGTV and DIY Net¬ 
work, Rehab Addict usually features 
Curtis talking about saving anything 


and everything she can. She asks why 
anyone would want to cover a brick 
wall, for instance. She gets old stained- 
glass windows restored and resealed 
to be put right back where she found 
them. She exposes any and all wood, 
from floors to countertops to doors to 
banisters. “Everything can always be 


reused, it’s just a bit of modification,” 
Curtis explains, talking about turning 
old carriage doors into room dividers 
in her basement. At times, she is so 
proud of her restoration that she’s even 
brought previous residents to see the 
work she’s done returning their former 
home to the way they remember. And 
she always hangs an American flag out¬ 
side her properties. 

Curtis is also traditional in terms of 
her personal history. Indeed, she’s so 
devoted to her hometown of Detroit 
that, as soon as she had the clout at the 
network to demand it (once her show 
was number one in the ratings, that 
is), she had Rehab Addict film episodes 
there. She restored a blighted house in 
a show of solidarity, and love, toward 
her past. Why does she feel such a 
connection to a city she hasn’t lived in 
for decades? Because, she explained to 
one reporter, her roots are what make 
her who she is today. 

“I always have people ... question 
how a five-foot-three, 100-pound blonde 
gets all this done, and the answer for me 
has always been: I’m from Detroit.” 

Curtis loves conservation, and she’s 
frugal as well. The point isn’t to break 
the bank; it’s to make a house as 
authentic as possible while 
keeping her business eye 
trained on the bottom line. 
The Detroit house offered 
a good example of that ten¬ 
sion when she re-did one of 
the bathrooms. She found 
one extra box of original 
porcelain tile, but it wasn’t 
enough to cover all the areas 
needed to restore the room. 
She showed the audience 
the difference in quality 
(and thickness) between 
the old porcelain and what 
she dubs the “cheapy” sub¬ 
way tile that she often uses. 
As she’s prone to do with 
wood floors, she interweaved new tiles 
among the old porcelain and explained 
how to place the thinner tiles along¬ 
side thicker ones without the result 
being too noticeably different. 

Curtis will, however, acknowledge 
the importance of newer technologies. 
Working on the Detroit restoration 
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revealed piping that was so degraded 
it all had to be replaced. Curtis did so 
with new plastic tubing, explaining that 
the choice was utilitarian because metal 
would have been too expensive—and 
because looters won’t steal plastic. 

Her passion for older homes can be 
controversial, however. Take what is 
going on with a home on the corner of 
24th Street and Colfax Avenue South 
in Minneapolis. It was built in 1893 
by Theron Potter (T. P) Healy, a Twin 
Cities builder known for his Queen 
Anne style of architecture. Curtis 
got involved when she heard that the 
building was scheduled for demoli¬ 
tion to make room for an apartment 
complex. Marshaling the force of her 
by-now-very-recognizable name and 
face, she appeared at the building site 
and at city council meetings to oppose 
the plan. “The entire structure of the 
original house is still there,” Cur¬ 
tis told a local news station. “Just 
because it’s old doesn’t mean it’s not 
valuable anymore.” The owner says 
that restoration is unlikely since a fire 
during the 1990s gutted the second 
and third floors, leaving almost noth¬ 
ing of the original details. 

For this fight, Curtis has joined 
forces with other preservationists— 
calling themselves the Healy Proj¬ 
ect—who argue that historic homes, 
like the property in question, ought 
to be preserved because of who built 
them. “Some of the people who want 
to tear it down say, ‘We have enough 
Healy homes,’” Curtis says. “That’s 
like saying, ‘Oh, the museum has 
enough Picassos; it’s okay if we throw 
these ones out.’ ” 

The owner of the building isn’t 
unsympathetic to the preservationist 
argument; but he is trying to salvage 
his property. The house hasn’t been 
single-family for decades, having most 
recently been turned into a rooming 
house. And the area around the house 
is economically depressed. “It’s the best 
thing for the neighborhood,” the owner 
says of the planned apartment complex. 
And “it’s the best thing for the city,” 
he argues, since it “would increase 
the number of people with disposable 
income; it would increase the city’s 
tax base. If there was something left to 


save, I probably wouldn’t have had a 
problem trying to sell it.” 

Curtis isn’t buying that argument: 
“We need another apartment build¬ 
ing in the Uptown area like we need 
a hole in the head,” she declares. “It’s 
already so busy. I get it if we want 
pro-density, but then let’s build on 
the empty lots we already have.” 
She even tried to buy the house for 
$400,000, but that was considerably 
below what the developer was willing 
to pay, so the demolition plan passed 
the city council. 

She is not one for accepting the 
logic of tearing down any older home, 
historic or not. A year before this 
fight, Curtis was so distraught about 
another demolition that she tried to 
create a human chain to stop the bull¬ 
dozing of a 124-year-old Victorian. 
Police were called, she was removed, 
and the house was leveled. After¬ 
wards, she told reporters, “Today is 
like a funeral for me.” Not every- 


H erodotus, the first Greek 
and thereby the first 
Western historian, had 
bad press long before 
there was anything resembling a press. 
Aristotle referred to him as a “story¬ 
teller,” which was no honorific. What 
he meant was that Herodotus made 
things up, another word for which 
is “liar.” Thucydides had little good 
to say about Herodotus and thought 
his attempt to recapture the long- 
gone past foolhardy. History, for 
Thucydides, meant contemporary, 
or near-contemporary, history, with 
an emphasis on politics and warfare. 
In his Histories , Herodotus went well 
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one agrees with Curtis’s assessment: 
When asked about the same property, 
a neighbor described it as a “crack 
house” and a neighborhood “night¬ 
mare” that was beyond saving. 

Between preservation, conservation, 
neighborhood restoration, and develop¬ 
ment, it isn’t always easy to figure out 
the best path forward. Curtis says she 
favors letting residents decide the fate 
of local properties; but even if that 
were possible, she would not always 
get the outcome she wants. Meanwhile, 
the Healy Project is taking up Curtis’s 
fight and has gotten an injunction 
against demolishing the Minneapolis 
house as the city council voted. 

“Nobody wants a lawsuit,” says 
Trillby Busch, who maintains the Healy 
Project blog. “We feel forced into this 
because if we didn’t do it the house 
would go down soon.... We’re going to 
show that it is a historic resource, and 
we’re going to show that viable options 
exist instead of demolition.” ♦ 


outside these bounds, writing about 
Egypt, Scythia, Persia, and other 
countries; he took up the study of 
customs and moeurs among them, as 
might a modern anthropologist. 

More than 400 years later, the 
attacks on Herodotus’ reputation con¬ 
tinued. In an essay titled “The Mal¬ 
ice of Herodotus,” Plutarch criticized 
him for undue sympathy for the Per¬ 
sians and other barbarians, a want of 
respect for facts coupled with a lack 
of balanced judgment, and a partial¬ 
ity for Athens. Worse attacks were to 
come from other commentators over 
the succeeding centuries, some of 
whom held that Herodotus relied too 
heavily on oral evidence, others that 
he was plain dishonest. 

Herodotus (ca. 484-425 b.c.) was a 
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Herodotus and the human dimension in the past. 
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Carian, born in Halicarnassus in Asia 
Minor, in what would now be western 
Turkey. He was, in other words, from 
the periphery of the Greek world, and 
his book is the result of a sort of intel¬ 
lectual tourism. He traveled, collected 
stories, consulted documents where 
they existed, and wrote down his 
findings. No one knows for certain 
whether he visited all the countries 
he wrote about or how he came into 
his extensive knowledge. In the open¬ 
ing sentence of the Histories , he states 
his purpose: 

Herodotus, from Halicarnassus, here 
displays his enquiries, that human 
achievement may be spared the rav¬ 
ages of time, and that everything great 
and astounding, and all the glory of 
those exploits which served to display 
Greeks and barbarians alike to such 
effect, be kept alive—and addition¬ 
ally, and most importantly, to give the 
reason they went to war. 

Cicero called Herodotus the “father 
of history.” Yet Arnaldo Momigliano, 
the great 20th-century historiographer 
of the ancient world, ends his bril¬ 
liant essay on Herodotus by noting, 
“It is a strange truth that Herodotus 
has really become the father of his¬ 
tory only in modern times.” History, 
or, more precisely, historical methods, 
Momigliano explains, finally caught 
up with Herodotus. Ethnographic 
research brought a new respect for 
Herodotus’ own early interest in eth¬ 
nography. Those who did archaeological 
exploration in Egypt and Mesopotamia 
found Herodotus’ writings on these 
subjects useful. His writings also 
became valuable to biblical scholars 
in their study of Oriental history. 
Oral history, on which he drew heav¬ 
ily, became a standard tool of modern 
social science and history. Herodotus 
was also the first serious historian to 
give due attention to women. In his 
Histories , he devotes several pages 
to Artemisia, the queen of Halicar¬ 
nassus, who commanded the Asian 
Dorian fleet during Xerxes’ attack on 
Greece. As for his accuracy, Momi¬ 
gliano writes, “We have now collected 
enough evidence to be able to say that 
he can be trusted.” 

About Herodotus’ style there has 


never been any doubt. “The power 
of his tragic vision of history,” wrote 
Hugh Lloyd-Jones, then-Regius pro¬ 
fessor of Greek at Oxford, “is enhanced 
by his possession of literary gifts of 
the highest order.” Lloyd-Jones holds 
that, apart from Plato and, on occasion, 
Demosthenes, no prose stylist among 
the Greeks compares to Herodotus: 
“His prose is clear, rapid, euphonious, 
marvelously varied according to varia¬ 
tions of his subject matter; he can write 
in a plain and simple manner, with 
short sentences loosely strung together, 
but he can also build up elaborate peri- 



Herodotus in Vienna 


odic structures making effective use 
of many poetical words.” Charm and 
style, the two great preservatives for 
historical and every other kind of lit¬ 
erature, Herodotus had in abundance. 

Temperamentally, literarily, and 
methodologically, Herodotus and Thu¬ 
cydides could scarcely have been fur¬ 
ther apart. Thucydides’ strength was 
in analysis, Herodotus’ in description. 
Concision, dazzling formulation, and 
intellectual penetration were where 
Thucydides’ power lay, while expansion 
and sympathy for human difference was 
Herodotus’ forte. Herodotus appears 
to have been a man of wider tolerance, 
with a more generous nature and dis¬ 
interested outlook than Thucydides. 
Herodotus’ motive was pure knowl¬ 
edge; Thucydides, meanwhile, wrote 


under the cloud of having been exiled 
for 20 years from Athens because of his 
failure to arrive in time to rescue the 
Athenian forces at the Battle of Amphi- 
polis early in the Peloponnesian War. 

Thucydides gained greatly on Her¬ 
odotus in popularity during the Cold 
War, as his History of the Peloponnesian 
lVar, which chronicles the conflict 
between Athens and Sparta, found a 
ready analogy in the clash between the 
United States and the Soviet Union— 
at least among people who read history 
for lessons about the present. Now that 
that war is over, the analogy is of less¬ 
ened cogency, and Herodotus’ star is 
rising. Evidence for this is the appear¬ 
ance of three recent translations of the 
Histories , with a fourth—by the English 
classicist Peter Green—in the works. 

Of the two historians, Herodotus 
had the happier story to recount. Thu¬ 
cydides’ was the story of the decline of 
Greece owing to the internal disputes 
that brought on the Peloponnesian 
War; Herodotus’ was the rise of Greece 
through the victory of the greatly out¬ 
numbered Greeks over the Persians 
during the Greco-Persian Wars (ca. 490- 
479 b.c.). The Histories covers roughly 
150 years, ending with the Persian defeat 
at the Battle of Plataea, in Boetia, when 
the alliance of Greek city-states dealt the 
coup de grace to the more than two- 
million-man army of Xerxes. 

Herodotus takes more than 300 or 
so pages to get around to the Greco- 
Persian conflict that is the true subject 
of his work. “But if I may digress here,” 
he writes in the middle of commenting 
on the hornless cattle of Scythia, “as I 
have sought opportunities to do from 
the moment I started this account of 
my enquiries...” These digressions 
might be irksome were they not so 
interesting: Herodotus provides por¬ 
traits of Cyrus, Croesus, Darius, and 
Xerxes, and recounts the battles of 
Marathon and Thermopylae, Salamis 
and Plataea. “Marvelous deeds,” as he 
puts it, are his subject matter. 

Strange deeds, too—and odd facts. 
Herodotus tells of flying snakes in 
Arabia, mummification and necro¬ 
philia in Egypt, the Scythians’ use of 
cannabis, cauterization bringing good 
health to Libyan nomads, the Per- 
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sian custom of burying people alive. 
He reports on gold-hunting ants in 
India, why the skulls of the Persians 
are thicker than those of the Egyp¬ 
tians, the black semen of the Indians 
and Ethiopians, horses eating snakes, 
a mare giving birth to a hare, a wom¬ 
an’s urine returning to a king his eye¬ 
sight, the singer Arion being rescued 
by a dolphin. Was he making these 
things up, or was he just unable to 
resist a good story? 

Often he will append to a supposed 
fact or a story that its origin is in hear¬ 
say. At times, he expresses incredulity: 
“I am obliged to tell the things that are 
said,” he writes, “but I am under no 
obligation to be persuaded by them.” 
He also holds that his “own responsi¬ 
bility, however, as it has been through¬ 
out my writing this entire narrative, is 
simply to record whatever may be told 
by my sources.” 

If a story amuses or edifies Her¬ 
odotus, he stops his narrative to take 
as many pages as are necessary to tell 
it. An example is the tale of the Lyd¬ 
ian king Candaules’ obsession with 
the beauty of his wife. So obsessed 
is he that he regularly tells Gyges, 
favorite among his bodyguards, how 
devastatingly beautiful she is, and he 
insists that Gyges, to see that he is not 
exaggerating, look upon her naked. 
Despite the bodyguard’s reluctance 
to do so, Candaules positions him 
so that he may watch her disrobe for 
bed without being seen. She does see 
Gyges, however, and the next day 
she offers him two alternatives: be 
executed for his trespass or gain pos¬ 
session of her and ascendance to the 
throne by killing Candaules. Gyges 
chooses the latter. The plot to kill the 
king is successful, and Gyges rules for 
38 years. Fully four generations later, 
the Lydian empire, then under the 
reign of Gyges’ descendant Croesus, 
is destroyed in revenge for the mur¬ 
der of Candaules. The gods in Herod¬ 
otus tend to have long memories. 

Croesus is another figure who cap¬ 
tures Herodotus’ imagination. In reward 
for services rendered, Croesus offers 
Alcmaeon, the founder of the line of 
Pericles, all the gold he can carry on his 
person. Wearing a large tunic and loose 


boots, Herodotus reports, Alcmaeon 

stuffed his legs with as much gold as 
his boots could hold, and then, after 
he had filled the fold in his tunic 
brim-full with gold, he sprinkled 
gold-dust over the hair on his scalp, 
shoved some more into his mouth 
and left the treasury barely able to 
drag his boots along as he went. 

So amused was Croesus at the spectacle 
that he provided Alcmaeon with dou¬ 
ble the amount of gold he had taken. 

Herodotus, like Jimmy Durante, 
had a million of ’em. When the Athe- 
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nian lawmaker Solon visits Lydia, 
Croesus, after displaying his immense 
wealth, asks Solon who is the happi¬ 
est man he knows, fully expecting the 
answer to be him, Croesus. Instead, 
Solon cites an Athenian named Tel- 
lus: He “lived at a time when his city 
was particularly well off, he had hand¬ 
some, upstanding sons, and he ended 
up a grandfather with all his grand¬ 
children making it to adulthood.” 
Tellus also died well—in battle—and 
was honored in death by his fellow 
citizens. Croesus then asks who is 
the second happiest man. Solon cites 
two brothers, young men of Argos, 
prizewinning athletes who brought 
honor to their mother and died in full 
knowledge of their own glory. 

Solon’s point is that one can never 


say that a man is happy, no matter 
his wealth and other attainments, 
until one knows that he died content. 
The fates are full of strange tricks, 
and “the heavens will often grant 
men a glimpse of happiness, only to 
snatch it away so that not a trace of 
it remains.” Unimpressed, Croesus 
dismisses Solon; yet the Athenian’s 
wisdom is confirmed in the sadness 
of Croesus’ later life, for he would lose 
a favored son in a hunting accident 
and his empire would eventually be 
crushed by the Persians. 

“There was never a mortal,” Her¬ 
odotus writes, “who did not, right 
from birth, have misfortune woven 
into the very fabric of his life—nor 
will there ever be. Indeed the greater 
the man the greater the misfor¬ 
tune.” Of Cyrus’ son Cambyses, the 
mad king of Persia who murdered 
his brother and married his sister, 
and whose own dagger accidentally 
pierced his thigh causing his death by 
gangrene, Herodotus writes, “No man 
has it within himself to turn destiny 
aside.” In the Histories , when a ruler 
laughs at the misfortunes or pre¬ 
sumptions of others, it is only a mat¬ 
ter of time before fate wipes the smile 
off his face and his own—usually hor¬ 
rendous—fall arrives. The only hope 
for men is to see things as they truly 
are and not to lapse into negligence, 
overconfidence, or madness through 
possession of power. Few political 
leaders in the Histories are able to do 
so. Herodotus writes: 

I shall ... proceed with the rest of 
my story recounting cities both lesser 
and greater, since many of those that 
were great long ago have become 
inferior, and some that are great in 
my own time were inferior before. 
And so, resting on my knowledge 
that human prosperity never remains 
constant, I shall make mention of 
both without discrimination. 

Herodotus believed that divine 
agency entered into the affairs of 
men. Oracles play a strong role in the 
Histories. “I would never presume to 
challenge the veracity of oracles,” he 
writes, “nor would I accept anyone 
else doing it, either.” For Herodotus 
there was a higher order, a providence 
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whose wisdom often surpassed the 
understanding of mere mortals and 
whose power did not always work for 
the benefit of men. 

In Book Three of the Histories , seven 
Persians meet to decide on the best form 
for their government to take. Arguments 
are made for and against democracy, 
oligarchy, and monarchy. Although 
Herodotus was himself anti-despotic 
in his politics, Darius, who argues for 
monarchy and will presently become 
king, wins out. This, though, is qui¬ 
etly subverted in Book Seven, when 
the deposed Spartan king Demaratus 
informs the Persian king Xerxes that, 
whatever the numbers of his men and 
ships, the Greeks will not desist from 
fighting, even if the forces against them 
are a thousand men to one. The best 
fighters, Demaratus argues, are free men; 
when they are imbued with a norms , or 
inbred law, they are compelled to fight 
on, no matter the odds or conditions. 
They never surrender. Persian soldiers 
flee when their leaders go down, but 
Greeks, and especially Spartans, never 
do. They fight not for their leaders but 
out of their hatred of slavery and love of 
their polis. Demaratus proved correct, 
of course, as the battles of Thermopylae 
and Plataea demonstrated. 

In Herodotus’ view, the Persian plan 
of continuous expansion doomed their 
empire from the outset. The Greeks, 
owing to their belief in honor and 
civic pride, their love of freedom 
and independence, and their distrust 
of too-great opulence, were wary of 
empire—at any rate, empire on the 
scale that the Persian kings craved. 
Later, in a period not covered by 
the Histories , the plans of expansion 
on the part of the Athenians, when 
they acquired their maritime empire, 
would in turn doom them, the deba¬ 
cle in Syracuse putting fini to all 
hopes of further expansion. For Her¬ 
odotus, instability is the rule of life; 
the fortunes of countries, like those of 
men, go up and down. “Human hap¬ 
piness,” he writes, “never continues 
long in one place.” 

The subject of the Histories is the 
richness of human nature in action. 
Herodotus’ philosophy arises out 
of the plentitude of his details. This 


philosophy holds men to be perpetu¬ 
ally in peril of overstepping their 
bounds—bounds set by good sense 
and reinforced by the gods. Those 
who do not understand this go under. 
But even those who understand may 
not necessarily come to a good end. 
Herodotus provides story after story 
proving that human justice is not the 
first order of the gods. He also dem¬ 
onstrates that superior storytelling is 
not only the most captivating form of 
history but the most entrancing mode 
of philosophizing. 

Tom Holland’s translation of the 
Histories is fluent, readable, nicely 
paced, and lively. Some would say 
too lively. Peter Green, in the London 
Review of Books , calls it “uncomfort¬ 
ably chatty.” By this he is referring 
to the sometimes-jarring intrusion of 
contemporary idiom into the text. So, 
in the King Candaules story, the king’s 
wife “rumbled” that her husband had 
planted his bodyguard in her room. 
When the Lydian king Ardys’ attack 
on a nearby city fails, we read that he 
is “given a bloody nose.” Arion, the 
man carried to safety by the dolphin, 
is in his music a “trend-setter” who 


“raked in a fortune” through his sing¬ 
ing. King Croesus, never wanting a 
justification for warring against oth¬ 
ers, could always “manage to rustle up 
some flimsy pretext.” 

These examples all come from the 
first 13 pages of the Holland translation. 
More egregious ones appear through¬ 
out the text, as when Xerxes convenes 
a meeting of Persian noblemen in order 
“to pick their brains” and then warns 
his counselors against “bad-mouth¬ 
ing” his guest-friend Demaratus. 

This note of contemporaneity, even 
vulgar contemporaneity, in the Hol¬ 
land translation can be, as I say, jar¬ 
ring; but it is not, finally, marring. 
Randall Jarrell once said that “a novel 
is a prose narrative that has something 
wrong with it.” The same may be said 
of nearly all translations. None exists, 
no matter how elevated and meticu¬ 
lous the effort, with which one cannot 
find fault. A small number of great 
writers cannot be well translated at all; 
one thinks here of Henry James, and 
perhaps also Wallace Stevens. An even 
smaller number are so great that not 
even a poor translation can spoil them. 
Herodotus is of this select company. ♦ 


33A 

Who Done What 

Feckless men, reckless women, flawed casting. 

by John Podhoretz 


I n the universe according to Gone 
Girl , men are no great shakes: 
They’re inconstant and weak 
and foolish. But women ... ah, 
women. They’re smart, resource¬ 
ful, infinitely clever—and profoundly 
dangerous. It’s lucky for the finan¬ 
ciers of this sizzling domestic melo¬ 
drama on the model of Fatal Attraction 
(1987) that it was based on a bestsell¬ 
ing novel by a woman named Gillian 
Flynn and that the screenplay was 


John Podhoretz, editor of Commentary 
is The Weekly Standard^ movie critic. 


Gone Girl 

Directed by David Fincher 



written by Flynn as well—because 
otherwise it would be ripped to shreds 
by feminists arguing, with some jus¬ 
tice, that it is the most misogynistic 
work of popular culture since, well, 
Fatal Attraction. 

The “girl” of the title is Amy Elliott 
(Rosamund Pike). Her husband Nick 
(Ben Affleck) comes home to their 
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McMansion on their fifth anniversary 
to find an overturned glass table and 
no Amy. As the media turn the story 
into a national sensation, the police 
find evidence that Amy’s blood had 
been spilled on their kitchen floor and 
then mopped up. And as the story pro¬ 
gresses, we, the audience, are privy to 
diary entries written by Amy that detail 
the degeneration of their relationship. 

After a few years working in New 
York media and living high on the 
hog in a Brooklyn brownstone, 
the couple had ended up broke in 
a McMansion in Nick’s depressed 
hometown in Missouri. He’s 
running an unsuccessful bar 
with his twin sister; Amy’s 
spending her days reading— 
and she’s getting frightened 
because it seems like he wants 
to get rid of her. 

Or does he? Gone Girl the 
novel has been an enormous 
success since its publication 
two years ago because of the 
corkscrew cleverness of Flynn’s 
plotting. The book features not 
one, but two unreliable narra¬ 
tors who hide pertinent infor¬ 
mation from their nearest and 
dearest—and from the reader 
as well. Part of the pleasure of 
reading the book is watching 
those narratives unravel and 
reconstitute themselves as the 
facts start coming clear. 

Affleck has played this part before, 
notably in a terrific 2002 film called 
Changing Lanes —a curdled pretty-boy 
WASP whose easy charm masks his 
soullessness and emptiness. It’s easy 
to forget what a subtle actor he can 
be, given that (a) he’s made his name 
more as a director over the past few 
years with the Oscar-winning Argo 
(2012); (b) he seemed to have ruined 
his good name by starring in hor¬ 
rific junk like Gigli (2003) and State of 
Play (2009); and (c) he sounds like an 
inarticulate boob when he talks about 
anything serious, as he did the other 
week getting into a fight with Bill 
Maher on HBO over radical Islam. 

Flynn was blessed to have the 
extraordinarily sharp director David 
Fincher take the helm of the movie. 


The immensely controlled Fincher, 
whose previous work includes The 
Social Network (2010) and the bril¬ 
liant Zodiac (2007), properly sees 
Flynn’s story as an update of a classic 
film noir and had the movie filmed 
entirely in shades of gray—until a 
climactic scene takes place in a house 
that is suddenly lit up with bright yel¬ 
low color, which conveys a mood of 
unmistakable horror. Technically, this 
is filmmaking of a very high order. 

Fincher cast the supporting roles 
superbly, with the Cheshire-cat come¬ 
dienne Missi Pyle doing an amazing 


turn as a Nancy Grace-like TV host 
and a stage actress named Carrie 
Coons memorable as Nick’s lov¬ 
ing and downbeat twin sister. The 
revelation, though, is Tyler Perry, 
the writing-directing-acting mogul 
responsible for a string of highly suc¬ 
cessful, somewhat amateurish, and 
wildly overdone movies aimed at the 
African-American audience. Perry 
plays an attention-grabbing criminal 
defense attorney and is so charismatic 
and entertaining that he gives the 
movie a jolt of relaxed energy every 
second he is on screen. 

For a while, it seems as if Gone 
Girl might achieve classic status, but 
it runs aground toward the end for 
two reasons. First, the plot takes two 
ridiculous turns (as it does in the 


book) that violate the central quality 
of Amy’s character: her meticulous- 
ness. Second is the casting of Rosa¬ 
mund Pike as Amy. Reese Witherspoon 
was originally going to play the part, 
but Fincher didn’t want her and 
thought she was too old. 

That was a terrible mistake, because 
Amy is supposed to be alternately 
lovable and cold—Meg Ryan from 
When Harry Met Sally ... combined 
with the bunny-boiling Glenn Close. 
While Pike excels at the latter, she 
has no clue how to convey the former. 
Witherspoon, a far more interesting 


and resourceful actress, might have. 
Fincher was apparently so eager to 
evoke Alfred Hitchcock, down to the 
blonde hauteur of Grace Kelly and 
Tippi Hedren, that he went for the 
surface rather than the chops. As a 
result, Gone Girl is all ice, no fire, and 
therefore it never delivers the visceral 
punch Fatal Attraction still does more 
than a quarter-century after its release. 

This cautionary tale of a sap who 
faces the death penalty as a result of 
society’s misunderstanding of the evil 
that women can do is being sold as 
a movie about the mysteries of mar¬ 
riage. If it is, it could almost serve as 
a manifesto for one of those lunatic 
men’s-rights organizations that claim 
the deck is stacked against anyone 
with an XY chromosome. ♦ 



Ben Affleck: ‘It’s easy to forget what a subtle actor he can be. } 
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“An Inconvenient Protest [in Hong Kong] for Both China 
and the U.S.” 

—New York Times, October 3, 2014 


In Congress, July 4, 1776 

When in the Qourse of human events, it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected them with another, it is the vim of these 
devoted colonies that such a people ought not proceed with such dissolution, as it is 
sure to be most inconvenient, for both dissolutor and dissolutee alike. 

Though we hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Qreator with certain unalienable rights, etc, etc, etc, it 
is important to commemorate to oneself that what are taken as rights in one land, 
may be taken as offenses in another, and that in some distant suzerainty, a Trince 
of dMilan or a Sultan of Arabia or an aged Hegemon in the Orient, would tabg 
umbrage should we importune him to honor the “rights " to which we lay claim, Still 
and more, though we believe that to secure these rights, governments are instituted 
among £M.en, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed, when 
we take pause to deliberate upon on this particular design, it appears a scheme apt 
to present abundant procedural complexities and confoundments, not to mention 
interminable disputation and quarrel upon what rightly constitute “just powers.” 

Thus, say we, when any Torm of government becomes destructive of these ends, 
though it may be the Tight of the Teople to alter or to abolish it, forbearance, 
prudence, and good sense should play sovereign to our rash and hasty lust, our 
injudicious itch for independence. Tor, having at once declared such independence, 
having dissolved our bands thusly, with consideration only for the governed, and not 
at all for the governor and his disposition, well, then where shall we find ourselves? 
<Jlt odds with reason, to be sure, having discarded and trod upon both the sentiment 
and the judicious counsel of the King, the ‘Baron, and, of course, the ‘Diplomat, who 
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